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Determining the Bargaining Unit 


NE of the most important clauses in a union- 

management agreement is one which indicates 
the classification of the employees included in the 
bargaining unit. To show prevailing practices, THE 
CONFERENCE Boarp has analyzed 112 agreements 
equally divided among four industries. The industries 
are: steel, automotive, machinery and textile. 


PROCEDURES UNDER NLRA 


The National Labor Relations Act was not always 
helpful in clarifying the question of an appropriate 
bargaining unit, particularly in the case of supervisory 
personnel. Oftentimes, in such situations, a conflict 
developed between two or more unions. Sometimes a 
state labor department representative or representa- 
tive of the National Labor Relations Board stepped in 
to aid in settling disputes between employer and em- 
ployee representatives. For the most part, the Wag- 
ner Act left the determination of the unit to the 
board which had the power to decide whether, “in 
order to insure to employees the full benefit of their 
right to self-organization and to collective bargaining, 
and otherwise to effectuate the policies of this act, 
the unit appropriate for the purposes of collective 
bargaining shall be the employer unit, craft unit, plant 
unit, or subdivision thereof.” 

In negotiating agreements under the NLRA, the 
employer was first required to recognize the union as a 
representative of certain of his employees. If a union 
did not claim to represent the majority of the em- 
ployees in a specific bargaining unit, the employer 
might or might not recognize the union as agent for 
its members, at his discretion. If an employer recog- 
nized a union as the exclusive representative for the 
employees in a bargaining unit, he did so at his own 
risk, for a rival union could charge collusion if the 
recognized union did not in fact represent a majority 
of the employees. Employers discovered that the saf- 
est course was to be certain that the claiming union 
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actually represented a majority of the employees 
before extending recognition to the union as the exclu- 
sive bargaining agent. 

There have been instances where private organiza- 
tions like the American Arbitration Association have 
been called in to help determine the bargaining unit 
and conduct an election. Where, however, two or 
more unions are involved in a dispute over repre- 
sentation, the employer is sometimes caught in the 
middle of a jurisdictional dispute. 

In 1935, when the National Labor Relations Act 
was first passed, the section granting the labor board 
power to determine the appropriate bargaining unit 
did not set off a large number of jurisdictional contro- 
versies because there was a fairly united labor move- 
ment. But when the craft-industrial union issue came 
to the fore with the formation of the CIO, this power 
of the board became increasingly important. The 
board has held: 


“The appropriate bargaining unit problem, however, 
extends considerably beyond labor’s own family fight; 
it is also of tremendous importance to employers. Coupled 
with the majority rule provision, the designation by 
the labor board of the appropriate bargaining unit may 
very well determine whether or not the employer is 
under any duty to bargain collectively with his workers 
and hence whether or not he is guilty of an unfair labor 
practice. Suppose, for example, that the labor board 
designates a plant unit rather than an employee unit. If 
a majority of the workers in that plant desire to bargain 
collectively, the employer must do so or be guilty of an 
unfair labor practice. But suppose the labor board had 
designated the employer unit rather than the plant unit 
as the appropriate bargaining unit, and suppose further 
that no labor organization or organizations could muster 
a majority of the workers in this large unit, then the em- 
ployer would be under no obligation to bargain collect- 
ively with any of his employees. The reverse of this ex- 
ample would equally change the obligations and liabilities 
of the employer.” 
1This was E. B. McNatt’s observation in November, 1941. 
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Even though there was no disagreement as to the 
basic unit involved, there was usually much dissension 
over the “fringe groups”; that is, employees who might 
reasonably be included or excluded from the bargain- 
ing unit. In most instances, the board adhered to the 
policy of adopting the unit outlined in prior agree- 
ments. Under the Wagner Act, the NLRB was gen- 
erally guided by the basic concept that workers hav- 
ing a substantial mutuality of interest in wages, hours, 
and working conditions, as revealed by the type of 
work they performed, should be appropriately grouped 
in a single unit.! In application of this concept, the 
board considered various factors, some of the more 
important of which were: 


1. Extent and type of organization and the history of 
collective bargaining among the employees at the plant 
involved and at other plants of the same employer or 
other employers in the same industry; 

2. Duties, skill, wages, and working conditions of the 
employees; 

3. Desires of the employees; 

4. Eligibility of any employees for membership in the 
union or unions involved; 

5. Relationship between the proposed unit or units 
and the administration and organization of the employer’s 
business. 


When two or more unions disagreed upon the scope 
of the bargaining unit, the board had a complicated 
element to face. Under these circumstances the board 
examined claims of the rival unions, considering some~ 
what the same factors heretofore mentioned: mutual- 
ity of interests or problems among the employees, as 
indicated by common skill required to perform the 
work; functional coherence and interdependence of 
the work; method or amount of wage payment?; exist- 
ence of a labor organization’; and the historical record 
of labor relations in the industry and between the 
employer and employees.* If, after weighing carefully 
all the factors involved, the evidence was not conclu- 
sive, the board followed the principle, adopted in 1937, 
of allowing the employees to decide for themselves 
what bargaining unit they preferred.® 

When there were multiple plant or system units in 
an industry (and this situation arose most frequently 
in mass-production industries like the automobile, 
rubber, and steel industries), the board had to decide 
whether one plant, more than one but less than all 
plants, or all the plants of a given employer consti- 
tuted an appropriate bargaining unit. 

It is possible for the same international union to 
have more than one bargaining unit within the same 


1National Labor Relations Board, Tenth Annual Report, 1945, 
p. 27, footnote 71. 

2Bendix Products Co., 1 NLRB 173. 

3Chase Brass and Copper Co., 4 NLRB 8. 

4Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., 4 NLRB 679. 

5Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1941, p. 99. 
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plant or company. For instance, certain semicraft 
unions will have a bargaining unit of craftsmen and 
another bargaining unit of production workers in the 
same plant. This is particularly true of AFL unions 
and very noticeable where the craft unions have Class 
A locals for craftsmen and Class B locals for produc- 
tion workers. 

The CIO Steelworkers have bargaining units of 
steelworkers and of clerical workers, each one subject 
to the same international constitution and often affili- 
ated with the same area council of Steelworkers’ locals. 

As the tables indicate, there is a considerable vari- 
ance in bargaining units within the same industry. 
Certain types of plant production and maintenance 
personnel are sometimes included in one bargaining 
unit with production workers and excluded from 
another. In some instances workers excluded from a 
unit of production employees have formed bargaining 
units of their own. There are instances where one 
company or corporation will deal with a bargaining 
unit of one or more AFL unions, one or more CIO 
unions, and one or more independent unions. 


UNDER THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


The patterns of determining bargaining units have 
been defined in the Taft-Hartley amendments to the 
NLRA. The law states that the union has the right 
to act as the exclusive bargaining agent for all em- 
ployees in the appropriate bargaining unit. Craft 
groups may, as a general rule, be set up as separate 
units unless a majority of the workers in the unit 
votes against separate craft representation. Profes- 
sional employees may be set up as separate units 
unless a majority votes otherwise for inclusion in a 
larger unit. 

Supervisory unions are no longer recognized and 
have no rights or benefits under the new labor law. 
Foremen can join a union but it is not imperative for 
management to recognize a foremen’s union or a fore- 
man as a member of a production workers’ union. Em- 
ployers may, however, voluntarily sign a contract 
with a supervisors’ union. There is nothing in the 
law which prevents excluded employees from organiz- 
ing into separate unions. 


Steel 


Bargaining units in the steel industry are of a verti- 
cal (industrial union) nature. Many crafts and classi- 
fications of employees are included in these units. 
However, various classifications and crafts are repre- 
sented by unit union committeemen and stewards 
Therefore, a single bargaining unit in a mass produc- 
tion industry like steel may have unit representatives 
who handle grievances on behalf of a smaller group of 
workers on a particular operation. 

Table 1 deals with bargaining units in twenty-eight 
steel companies. Fifteen of the companies do not 
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break down the types of employees by job classifica- 
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Table 2: Collective Bargaining Units and Exclu- 
sions in the Automotive Industry 


Included in Bargaining Unit 


TVotal-agreementsianjenntcte eee er tor ee 


Production employees..............-.+++- 
Group leadérs ere coon tes oe aces 
Jrenderst cit tees cero yan. sehen 


Material control employees............... 
Heating department employees............ 
Dynamometer employees................. 
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Excluded from Bargaining Unit 


Administrative employees................ 
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Supervisory 

Supervisory employees................... 
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Assistant superintendents,................ 
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General foremen............... 
Subforemen 
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Excluded from Bargaining Unit 


Technical and Professional 
Technical employees............---+++-+- 
Technical school students..........-.-.--- 
Professional employees........-.-.-+++-+- 
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Designing engineers..........-.--+--+++-- 
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Sales employees:./.'...5..0. 2-5-4 an eae ee 
Pattern makers apprentices............... 
Indentured apprentices..................- 
Kitchen and cafeteria help................ 
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Probationary employees,................. 
Cooperative students..................-+- 
Those excluded by NLRB................ 
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The automobile industry is highly organized, with 
one industrial union dominant, the United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW-CIO). The AFL counterpart is the 
United Automobile Workers of America. The leading 
AFL craft unions are the Pattern Makers’ League, 
and the International Molders’ Union. They have 
members in a number of plants and have won a few 
Labor Board elections. There are two other small 
craft unions: the Society of Designing Engineers, 
affiliated with the CIO through membership in the 
United Office and Professional Workers of America; 
and the Society of Tool and Die Craftsmen, an un- 
affiliated union. Aside from these instances of craft 
organization, unionism in the industry has almost 
from its inception followed industrial lines. 

The Mechanics Educational Society of America 
entered the field as a craft organization, but extended 
its jurisdiction to include all employees in the “fabri- 
cated metal” industry. Its membership is still mostly 
confined to automobile tool and die workers. The 
MESA is an independent organization. 

Table 2 shows the breakdown of agreements of 
twenty-eight automobile companies. More than half 
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of the agreements analyzed exclude foremen from 
the bargaining unit. Some agreements leave much to 
the imagination as to what types of workers are 
covered. 


Table 3: Collective Bargaining Units and Exclu- 
sions in the Machinery Industry 


Included in Bargaining Unit CIO AFL | pendent 


pLotallagreements):..ancacneucds aeons oe. 13 Q 


Production 
Hourly paid production employees......... 
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Blueprint machine operators, ............. 
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Hourly paid metallurgical dept. employees. 
Heating department employees. fas. slesisie 5 
Dynamometer operators.................. 
Assen lense. vee con anes wien 
NEYO FROIN CE), she cantar ne eee ial 
WMSpeCHOrs te Mca cenccs tu oc oak «ao oaracn 
Rollowenprmeniz: ckidcsca sete «cua: 
Experimental machine ‘shop employees. 
Pabormen a. cme pee SERS Cf ss A 
Tool designers... Sc hoon ae arte eae 
Foundry Erm RA ae es Md Ao 
Blectrignliworkers.cseccets icc ele: 


et et et et Oe 


actory employeess.cc 5; <c.k sss eset ssc. 
Male production workers................. 
Female production workers............... 
Repetitive production workers............ 
Special parts workers, straighteners and hand 
screw machine operators. . ae 

Calculating machine line inspectors. . 
IRINANCOCPECLIOM Nee pec alee yi s nw lies - 
Spring machine operators. . 

Journeymen sprayers, polishers and platers 
BE OECDAINC TUM Ais meotayhn bs erro sions aa wiaeie 
Utility workers and journeymen welders... . 
Generainunskilled help. 0 a.w 6c ves eg 
SErVACe EM PlOVECS. 9 ats cries pune peer o>. eo Ke 
BE USTED COS errata oe la ue sl lilel ve 
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Journeymen machinists.................- 
MacHITISES APPLEHUCES inci ee on ex rene = 
Automatic screw machine trainees......... 
IASSISUAMELORCHICN cess Sineaieiisol) sare sais a 
PET Gr CASITRe LLC YS crcretet a ciyis Pace <pertir oa, a e)aceeho day 


Grind and clean-up men...............++: 
SS ACUCTIGLERS oat sii cheriie ieee oag¥enusiy ae 
SOIT @ a tees arehs yeto Ge Onn Om gaor 
SSG tes ateidins care ernie Were wider wales 
Pimneh\ press Operatorsh sc gag Vat + wae 
Burro PerBiGrs rangi mateyeimers fn i+ geemt wig ie< 2 
LOC DOVS i tmnetala tanta ae ni: Ae nce ao 
Headsannealers®. «esther ae aebnistek.« 005 
Specialty, operators.....0..05.++.0-+-+ sees 
Hammer Operatorsi.. sce. 06 se nyse 
Double action operators...............55 
Hydraulic redraw operators...........-.-. 
etl gATMEB LETS, crapeis cus Saye ce eis soko weil aie “hele 
Horizontal hydraulic............--.++-+55 
Redraw operatorsh.iccl. ens ieee ove: 
Long tube operators..........0-.e+++00> 


Redraw press operators..........---+-+0: eee erud 


= 
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Included in Bargaining Unit 


DICKIOIS Giants one > 2 Se 
Carloader operator and weighers.......... 
Annealing furnace operators.............. 
Machine tenderst-wra1, . uemer. ace nta. 
STEN EVs aeeren te aecere Hoey (cea eat ne raee 
AMM CSET ire conten desta rear MI Mcs. 1 os eee 
IWGIDHEDS! eRe spires ns meetin erie 
Bellows seam brazers..........2...0.0.00. 
Bellows seam welders.................... 
Stamp and set-to-length operators......... 
ASGEM Dlera master che eran ica tee ee 
Form press operators................-0+> 
Dene rollerse. cy cahan ne wee ace ee eee 
Butters}indiplatersecmemn ce reee eerie te 
Valve specialty operators, . uae 
Vertical turret lathe operators. . Coie 
‘Turret lathe operators. 2.52. .2.0<- 05017 0r 
Valve assewblers and testers.............. 
Drill press and mill operators............. 
Mool-cribvattendantssa., nee ne eee 
Assistant to chief inspectors.............. 
Head inspectorsich a. cacs ee eee ee 
Shiftinspectorsyscysans eo ee 
Special inspectors! .c00n.hen tomer wee eee 
ANS PEClOTs soc had sere swesrd te ears wena 
Line dead men Nanaia Cocina oath 
Lady supervisors eaten 
Bench solderers—welders and brazers..... . 
Chargers’and!testers¥..). cee a eee 
Painters’: cs cecal ota canines Chi eg ee 
Spinning machine operators,.............- 
Induction brazers and hardeners........... 
Lapping machine operators..............- 
StockmieniSge shares wewiaas ee tes aera olers tee 
Trimming lathe operators...............-- 
Hy draulicjoperatorssnpe eee ie a eta 
Beaderioperatorssaaa, serene oe 
Dryerssseintranrte once sneer Menta 
Receivingelerkare cece coco emo 
Shearing machine operators..........-...+ 
Rolling machine operators............-++- 
Balerioperators.y, aches sotenm eae sae 
Machinestenders, 4.00.00 ae ree 
Shipping clerka: {pecs 5 euiacc reo ruceecsukes 
Hesdiboxunakers asin te aaceorer aciascrne 
Headtpackersti)roeas cist cic ceomiaeaen an 
Boxpiiakersugects snes sans canciones 
Packers. . PaO ACTRR Se Pa et 

Carloader drivers:..s +. 0).hoseeuar ose 
Superyisors|OL janitors: yee. ae sees eee 
Cleaners and degreasers............--.+-- 
WV ardbOysadye stares ctloie-cr social agee terrae 
Staking press operators.............+.--+> 
Caterpillar tractor operators..........-..-. 
Wel perscncsetvaes, aatem ties nich iaem, ioe eas 
Repaix operators: ssiye secs een ieee 
Walvercuindersimcsn.nssore incre ove eat 
Production!grinderstnn. 00 acter a 
Gore assemblerssacctptoe eis ace eee 
Molders iecsprurts ar riacras eluant torts 
Working group leaders............+...:5- 
Bullers woe en ordosar wsacsorr iierweccran: 
Platters ceacren cterstieacercse «nyere cuentas uetereniie 
Platersmhelperanuaceycetisis ac ustrecisyeisicretus 
Sprayers, qemu cred tare rons okey sleet 
Tbaedierersmtaranccthi. scam outta acters 
Eland palntersmmre mer cre roscoe hie aan 


o) (6) 


IMINDGES SMe eer cate ss a chvan ak eee Gaetle Hae 


SGGULELS: eeaat cre cee ence ican Raa oe 
Raclcencs pixma ear eture en te 
INGICNdIp Person muasnetnertiete ste ere munch hs 
Degreaser operators. ...........+..00-00 
ITruickersindctet ts tee ned ee tre aa 
Patharnamalsenss sect nanimiee citar cute onrs 
Pattern makers apprentices, ............45 


a ae a a a a ca ene a ac ee aN a ce ae eS a ae A a NN ae de ll NYU) SU yO Gp Sa Sy 
1 
i 
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Table 3: Collective Bargaining Units and Exclu- z 
sions in the Machinery Industry—Continued Excluded from Bargaining Unit 


# Tae Fitemen.... coe ee oe 
Included in Bargaining Unit he Penden ‘ Confidential employees.......--..---+++++ 1 
Clerks 3.0.55 a5 ee bene cea Phi 
Maintenance Stenographers. ....5.-¢--- + 27 ea = se 
Hourly paid maintenance employees....... Confidential secretaries.............------ 
Factory watchment. 9.2.10 sew vies: aa aoe dl tice a 
Maintenance employees. ......-...-+++ ++: : : pa rahe employees..:....< « «sige terieeie 2 
A Le hed Gahan gtage hake Caen 2 SUpervisOrSine ceil ais eau ollie eee wee 
Janitors.......-... Aes ane Acs * : Working sneer 
oe noduction employees 1 Supervisory employees on web ye? above 
IPEMNONG cried cis th er pec eNe < e Nerd ihe rank of woking grou et ee 
ilk dows Se One St: ren imac - Superintendents... 5............ J20aesee ea 
Maintenance mechanies.......-....-.--+- 1 Assistant superintendents...............+. 
Ses helpers... ens ONS ae 1 Assistant iste ate arb rane elelaiaicice howe. ssaiere He 
Ce ee Factory superintendents............------ eV 
Miscellaneous Foremensx) above oaeeaons date , 1 
Miscellaneous employees................- 1 Assistant foremen.............++++-+++5: 
Hourly paid receiving department employees} 1 Regular working foremen...............-- 
Hourly paid shipping department employees} 1 General foreme ms isis 0.5i:0:2:sierorez sraie ele a 1 
Miatrons ave sexo ee eter irra ere : Subforemanhind cncscoeiins eas wer eae 1 
Toilet men. . 926 ono cas seein so + eerie Group leaders, #2). 8e esos ode oe 
Gas and arc weld school instructors........ 1 Technical and ae 
Test department employees............... 1 echnical and profession 
Suatkarpert Ba Seal ate ONS Mer ee OE 1 as pec ee PONE GIR, 15 = 
ph manly ean ee Drafting employees........0.0.s0s-| 2 i 
eet ee a nig ak Abie omat mca! Hees fhe, 51 ae Layout employeesip. v2 040. coe arn staae 1 
a 1 General inspectors..............00++++0++ 1 
Hourly paid factory clerical workers....... 1 cake ee aoe Dai hone ee. “ 
‘Timekeepers tees sce a cena oneal ee es cee ee Sek Lae ee 
Galari : Ratesetters so sadie ost owecatietac eee 1 
Bg eet ers emplc yes. anny : Routing and tooling employees............ if 
Stock chasers. 6257 cs 15% Soa nanan banded 1 th stanataes 5 
Hone) 7 PBIG SUIDIOY CES caer eee A Pattern department employees...........- 1 
Factory clerical workers................-. i Lab q i ; 
Hourly wage employees.................. 1 T Saban epartment employees......... - 
Works employees...................0000- ti ICAI 52S, 5 «agar tae ere are 
rocess control employees..............-. 1 
Excluded from Bargaining Unit Tool design employees...............-.+- 1 
Material control employees............... 1 
Administrative Bricklayersig7 20 2 oes woke aa ae 
Administrative employees................ 1 re Lithegmpher.....4..2<2s-cedseeee oe 
BXCCHUV ERE ect rope in oat ae ree Q 2 Mi 
: ; tscellaneous 
PersOnDel MAT VIEWERE Loe co es es ne : Production follow-up men................ aes 
Employment interviewers... ...........+. : Cafeteria. employees.cc0.kion seen see 1 
seniors se sara i a ies rane 30" 4 ver Qutside truck drivers... 24-5. 5.900 es eee ee 
ABebepate Na ote Ere e pe Sales‘employeest¥? 5 <i5. 50 Gd ee eee 1 
Indentured apprentices................... 1 
Payroll clerks. . Rt Ae ee RO 1 Jani 
BNO ashe cases ease eee ee 1 
oes protection employe aap gene - Employees not hourly paid............... 1 
Watchmen. . he es agen 5 3 Ae Bia lecnment 9 
Guards.. Poa a nn, 1 Meese cece eee eee eee eres eeees Ey 
Salaried employees...................... 2 Q eis ee ee Cs - = 
Weekly paid clerical employees............ Shipt t ilsis.. ot 2) eae ee 1 
Salaried clerical ee be hae ee eo na ADEE CASES Sei Fes tae ee ee a 
Receiving clerks.u:casaccuen © = eee 1 oe 
Dispatchers. . RFS RATE, Contest 1 
Factory office employees. Bde ati te ate Rese rm mage pe uk as ee 
Main office employees. .. 158 Ne CNGAICH WOIKErS: .c.wae nce t SAI ty eee Sime 
Office workers. . 2 1 


Office and shop clerical employees. tush ORANG 
CI ATIALVSEde inectcdsn cance us uate eerie eget 
Safety inspectors................. “PSHE 
Secretary to the president............. 
Secretary to the vice ee 

Treasurer. . ae re 
Comptroller. . ELL 2 rein Sie hee 
Personnel manager..................0005 
Secretaries of the company............... 
Shop Clerks) wasyncemites : a aano wae 
Clerical workers..... . Cte sce ea 
Experimental department employees. 

Office clerical workers.................... 
Traffic employees........................ 
Personnel employees..................... 
Superintendents’ secretaries. . a 

Typist clerks in the factory office. . 
Watchmen-firemen ins. cis vate s, cen 


One of the dominant unions in the machinery in- 

dustry is the International Association of Machinists. 

It includes, according to its charter, men engaged in 

machinist and related work such as “the making, 

erecting, assembling, installing, maintaining, repair- 

ing, or dismantling of all or any parts thereof of all 

Ske pond machinery, engines, motors, pumps, and all metal 

6 2 power devices.” 

By and large, every industry requires some mechan- 
ics and machinists for repair or maintenance. In the 
machinery industry, the International Association of 
"he ba Machinists’ agreements are often plantwide. Whether 

Seal ibe the bargaining unit is craft, semiindustrial or indus- 
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trial depends on many circumstances—AFL unions 
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in the plants, the Inde- 
teins, paar chee of CIO encroachment, and Excluded. trom. Baxgatiiing Usit cio | AFL pent 
'The Twentieth Century Fund, “How Collective Bargaini Purchasing department employees 1 
Works,”’ p. 929. ome Salaried clerical employees... ik Sante th ee, 2 
Tabi ; c Hourly paid clerical employees in offices of 
able 4: Collective Bargaining Units and Exclu- asec tpeipe co mead eee i 
sions in the Textile In dustry Dispatchers baa Gr bi tere iin ae taste il 
upervisory 
Supervisory employees................+-- if 4 3 
Included in Bargaining Unit AFL Sa SUPER VISOI Sta: etic «cn atte scent 4 2 is 
inion DME BUDOLVISOIN cae escape oy «ois sities 5. ore 1 aoe 
Witebayntambhts.ayviluces. upermtendentsversunyactts eae eta 2 1 Ha 
reements.. 66.2... eee e eee eee Q OVErSC6IS 15, eh eneadis aR Rees Q 4 
Production Assistant overseer. . if 1 coh 
Production employees.................... 1 Foremen a Se Ga lite paar 
Piece rate employees..................53. Assistant foremen....................... 3 2 
Hourly production workers............... Foreladies uwk..% danaeeccunca tts ueas a 2 ey a 
Hourly and piece work rated production Seon Nese ee 1 3 
workers with more than 30 days service. . Managers........00.0.0. 0005 he, Py 2 see 
NYoOlsOrerdeerc i. tins Meck echt Subminhnwees:. ocr aoaly koa vac rok 1 
5h Ee ae IRE Chief warehousemen................-.-.-{ 1 
MI VEPLOOKETS StS car. on Poc wun lace Ghiel stock clerks: fence ene ete 1 ate 
Molo blenders#s ote ts ee Oe Working ioremeniencs cation. sees aaee 1 
ee Sittin te RR fo. at eee Factory supervisory employees............| 1 
13° 08 SA ain ea pec lth heeded 
dk Kpcediee bass atk eee echnica employees.Aee- son tas coer 2 1 
~ i ear la a has Pechniciansscesnay. vo siec oaths sous hs 3 
seem eee Palas Hae erg ie: Professional employees Re arte eC oR TDi. 1 hat soe 
aie emreromd yl ia hPa 2) verona ueny Lechniciansaasae secuverecisat 1 1 
aintenance mgineering employees................+++ b 
ort raiaa eniployecad, Hk TS... 1 Expediters. - . _ = Pea ener ech haa ree 1 
Osh et ne ee eee CSI QTICES! St cry ray ete waver. aoc eae 3 
Maintenance workers with more than 30 Alien designers ntiats sjsu Cre en 3 . 
Rinys BELVICEINT Coes eee ee ete o Draftsmen one ee tee 2 tae 
Py Meh ee cen tekys-cimiidate seis es vc Laboratory employees....................| 6 | 8 
Demilitarized guards net ee Se ae ee 1 Loomu fixers uso 219 nea ee ee 1 
Hourly maintenance workers.............. Chemists terres tra eee. a ene 1 
Miscellaneous Qualityzinspectors. see ee renee 1 
thie eee ee eee Planning department employees........... 1 
Hourly paid employees................... he See tiaee Sree: ee es ees ee 1 rs, 
ae tee re ee NE Ift engineersa: cor ers ee one 
Villape worleveg $6.09. ic, 66 6 dob Assistant shift engineers.................- 1 
Cafeteria employees................----- Miscellaneous 
Hourly department clerks................ Part time employees... 54a enen omens 2 
Hourly inctory Glerks:: . 4 ences nes cscs INUESeS PONS irises ce viet cee ase naas 2 eee 
As certified by NURB....2...--0+5 000+: Cafeteria employees................-000+ 1 1 
Truck drivers and helpers................ as janitors ROT ae a Te 1 
—— a a afemens; $36 nl che c eae 1 
Excluded from Bargaining Unit tee messengers ese me Ce oeeIc te 1 =a. 
alesiemployeess yarns ons oociye one oe certs 1 2 
Administrative Fellsuap ed Sree ty ah ade eee ee 1 
Administrative employees...............- 1 Hospital stafi ccs ccc. erent eo 1 
Administrative secretaries..............-. 1 Bee . Instructors, yn acseraas cose ne eee ee 1 ise 
PEXOCULIVESI EE ice lend is icin, « el aes we vas 7 5 1 Music system employees............-..-- paca 
Secret RTiCeMne fete oe Het ats cc oie eieks,.c ners 1 eat ake Messengersic, sakes anced ahencgvesete ames ‘ 1 
OiicenyOrkers aia uta oh eae Aas nel ae 6 3 Vardmens.cc cence es onc ae car nee ee 1 
Glerical, WOYKENS (ete taa can oie. penn) oof seers 7 2 1 Warehousemen:.c.cxpodacnecten aoe es 1 
Salaried employees. 220 6 .)29)c.ccu sesso 1 1 Tmickers andlaborers;ese. tn tere 1 
Confidential employees................--- 1 Wruckvdriversios ss co oa ae ee 1 
ET IEC KCCDELE te ithe ans aot ee ik ean gi2/ rote eee ) Truck drivers’ helpers...............-+5-- 1 
EPH ECHEGKEES ie. oly Seta poh atone)» ais were Q Section inspectorsscna: sar ntaideaete setenianss 1 
actory ClecKs cots Bethe eto cosh res 1 Head'tinnerai, uc eas 1 
Stock clerks..... 1S tea ai gm a ere ae 1 Head) painters:wer we. iaxiont: tong hase cacletenr 1 
Personnel employees................. Q Headpmechanicat qc nines onsets 1 
Department Clerks)... wie wiee b= 3 hic cers Gee 1 StDreKee persia. cur cacur sy cae nero seer 1 
Telephone switchboard operators.......... 1 Power house employees..........---.++++ u 
Confidential payroll personnel............. 1 seen | heir Construction employees...........+...++5 1 
Main office al WOUKERS <-susere Wok pcos 1 1 or He Research workers sn sitcric bits nisiettie wletyavee> 1 
Standards department workers............ Q 4 Cihauflenra iauemc catia nena mre: 1 
Wage contro] department workers......... 1 eee Bixeltrdedib yo Bacaeie ett reel tan ee 1 bats 
Guards Ue een an dt, os Be Ene ee 3 2 * : 
Watchmen arscctterasee Mieuaiel< in «bias » 8 2 F ; rs e : : 
Combination firemen-watchmen........... 1 Table 3 lists a wide variety of job classifications 
a ie ors ee: a a a ; included in several AFL affiliated unions. The exclu- 
Scheduling Basirihent employees.........| 1 sions specifically mentioned are broadly the same as 
1 those in the automobile and steel industries. 
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The textile industry is for the most part represented 
by the Textile Workers Union of America (CIO) and 
the United Textile Workers of America (AFL). The 
former includes “all workers employed in the process- 
ing by hand or machines, including dyeing, bleaching, 
printing and finishing of cotton, wool, silk, flax, jute, 
paper and any other natural or synthetic materials in 
their original or altered state to produce or manufac- 
ture bolts, felts, yarns, cordage, threads, fabrics or 
other forms into textiles or allied products including 
but not limited to hosiery, knit goods, lace, carpets, 
cordage, fabricated textile products and by-products 
of synthetic materials manufactured by textile or 
independent plants.” The United Textile Workers of 
America includes those engaged in “the manufacture 
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of cotton, knit goods, woolen, worsted, carpet, silk, 
lace, rayon, flax, jute, hosiery, synthetic yarn or any 
other fabric where textile threads predominate, and 
dyeing, bleaching, finishing and printing of textile 
products.” (See Table 4.) 

The coverage of the average agreement in the tex- 
tile industry is broader than that in the other three 
industries. A typical example is the following: 


“The employer recognizes the union as the exclusive 
bargaining agency for all of the employees of employer 
with regard to wages, hours and other-conditions of em- 
ployment.” 


Eric G. Carson 
Management Research Division 


Cost of Supplemental Benefits 


MPLOYEE security programs have been growing 

in importance in recent years. During the war 

years employees continued to remember the hardships 

experienced in depression years and demanded plans 
which would provide them with security. 

The tax regulations which permitted employers to 
deduct reasonable expenses for employee benefit pro- 
grams from taxable income were a decided impetus 
toward the development of these programs. In addi- 


TABLE 1: 


tion, the freezing of wages and salaries, which made 
it difficult to obtain authorization for increases in 
compensation, caused employers to turn to employee 
benefit programs to supplement the employees’ actual 
earnings. State and federal social security legislation 
also called for sizable contributions from employers to 
finance unemployment and old-age benefits. 

Employer contributions for these supplemental ben- 
efits have consequently increased tremendously. The 


WAGES AND SALARIES PAID TO EMPLOYEES IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY AND SUPPLEMENTAL 


PAYMENTS TO SUCH EMPLOYEES, 1929-1946 
Source: Department of Commerce 
Millions of Dollars 


Compensation of Employees 1930 1931 1982 1933 1986 1987 
Wages and salaries............ LMOTonoouEM agen a: 40,720 | 33,607 | 25,297 | 23,660 33,866 | 38,432 
Supplements to wages and salaries................. 402 367 320 283 637 1,429 

Employer contributions for social security 
Old-age and survivors’ insurance................. rf ae 288 
State unemployment insurance................... 159 588 
Federal unemployment tax...............5..000. 81 89 
Railroad retirement insurance.,................. se 62 
Railroad unemployment insurance................ 

Other labor income ~ 
Compensation for injuries............seceseseees 278 246 207 180 228 263 
Employer contributions to private pension and 

SVEUE NUDON a aie 1.08 A es a3 a3. ur.vs marie 124 121 113 108 169 139 
Proportion supplements to wages and salaries,......... 1.0 1 is 1.2 tS a7 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1945 1946 
Wages and salaries............... 34,564 | 37,519 | 41,130 | 51,537 | 65,628 
cieeaviie rots Leben Met iI ; 82,085 | 90, 
Supplements to wages and salaries....................| 1,695 1,718 1,822 2,215 2,593 3,387 3 iat 

Employer contributions for social security > ; 
Old-age and survivors’ insurance................. 261 291 829 419 5382 625 648 630 671 
State unemployment insurance................... 780 815 813 1,011 1,089 1,246 Lal eae 1,008 877 
Federal unemployment tax. .sscsccessencesecnaes 102 105 98 124 161 183 184 177 185 
ponies retirement INSULANCE ies. he ees nes uo une 54 58 67 80 98 129 140 140 163 

ilroad unemployment insurance,............... . 33 6 

Of Loe fi 80 99 118 129 130 140 
Compensation) for injuriesis avin «cassie 253 255 278 318 36 
pauployer sponbunpas to private pension and < st ao - = 

WELLSTO TUNG RT Cro annsete Hlae Nate Lissenn yen ye 145 156 170 183 g 9 5 
Proportion supplements to wages and salaries.......... 4.6 4.6 4.4 4.3 an 3.8 4 rif a 
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Table: 2: 


Employers’ Contributions to Private 
Pension and Welfare Funds 
Source: Department of Commerce 


Actual if e 
Vear Contributions Index Se tai 
(Millions of (1929 =100) centage of Total 
ollars) Wages and Salaries 
LOZD. soni txet iene « 128 100.0 0.28 
UST Gee ae 124 96.9 0.30 
1S leaeaee yh ccompnenadetad 121 94.5 0.36 
OSS eee heck ee 118 88.3 0.45 
OSS Ae as ce 103 80.5 0.44 
CE ecg ae eae ce 123 96.1 0.45 
OS Ob cee ree: 129 100.8 0.43 
MOS GO Beretc coe. k 169 182.0 0.50 
POS emiaeis mehnck ce 189 108.6 0.36 
LOS Be os GR Makes 145 118.3 0.42 
TOS OTe tac Gn ce ui 156 121.9 0.42 
OA Ter oerae con 170 132.8 0.41 
Ce? lie Mie ree 183 143.0 0.36 
OAS eee ees Q47 193.0 0.38 
OAS. gercwies eit s 392 306.3 0.50 
1 Oe ee see eae ghi 721 563.3 0.87 
LO4T seer fr, 828 646.9 OR 
OAC cca See 915 714.8 1.01 


exact amounts expended for these purposes have been 
a matter of conjecture, but the national income fig- 
ures issued by the Department of Commerce include 
estimates of employers’ contributions to employees’ 
monetary compensation not commonly regarded as 
wages and salaries.? 

The accompanying tabulation gives the estimates 
of total wages and salaries received by employees in 
private industry, and the total supplements to wages 
and salaries divided according to employer contribu- 
tions for social insurance and other labor income. 


1Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, “National Income,” 
Supplement to Survey of Current Business, July, 1947, pp. 19, 45. 
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During the years preceding the passage of the Social 
Security Act, employer contributions to supplemental 
benefits amounted to approximately 1.0% of wages 
and salaries. In 1937, employer contributions for these 
purposes were nearly four times as large as in 1929 
because of the unemployment and old-age benefit 
payroll taxes. During the war years and in 1946, 
employers’ supplementary contributions to wages and 
salaries amounted to about 4% of total compensa- 
tion. In 1929, about $406 million was expended for 
these supplemental benefits. By 1946, a record high 
of $3,447 million was spent. 


MORE TO PENSIONS 


An interesting fact revealed by the government 
statistics is the vast sums expended for employers’ 
contributions to private pension and welfare funds. 
From 1942, when the wage and salary controls were 
imposed, and the pension and profit sharing provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code were revised, the em- 
ployers’ annual contributions for these plans more 
than tripled—rising from $247 million to almost a 
billion dollars a year ($915 million). Wages and 
salaries were also increasing, but not at so rapid a 
rate as the employers’ contributions to pension and 
welfare funds. Table 2 indicates that relative to total 
compensation the employers’ contributions for this 
purpose increased from 0.38% of the total wages and 
salaries in 1942 to 1.01% in 1946. They were thus 
nearly three times as much proportionately. 


F. Beatrice BROWER 
Management Research Division 


Labor Press Highlights’ 


Public Opinion Polls Criticized 


Public opinion polls are unfair to organized labor, an 
editorial in Labor (railroad brotherhoods), states. The edi- 
torial refers to a study on opinion polls printed in a maga- 
zine published by a conservative eastern university. The 
study shows that the phrasing of the questions asked, along 
with the topics chosen for polling, are biased against unions. 


Frances Perkins Combats Discrimination 


Pointing out that “the Christian conscience is operating 
in the area of life where prejudice rises” in her current 
column in the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Em- 
ployee (CIO), former Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
states that the forms of evil and wrong doing are being 
combated by theologians representing various branches of 
the Christian religion in cooperation with representatives 


1From the August labor press. 


of the Jewish faith. Mrs. Perkins’ monthly column for 
the labor press is aimed at combating racial and religious 
persecution. 


Form for Political Action 


Various labor unions in Georgia have organized to form 
“The Americus Union Labor Council” for the purpose of 
creating an active interest in politics and promoting labor’s 
aims and educational programs, according to the Trainman 
News” (Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen) 


Letter-writing Contest Proves Popular 


The UAW-AFL letter writing contest seems to be cre- 
ating considerable interest. The August issue of the AFL 
Auto Worker says letters in answer to “Why Join a Union?” 
have come from virtually every local union in the inter- 
national. The winner will be presented at the UAW-AFL 
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1947 convention in Milwaukee, to which he will receive an 
all-expenses-paid trip. 


AFL Urges Consumer Coops 


Consumer cooperatives and credit unions are being pro- 
moted by the AFL in an effort to stem the rising cost of 
living. The International Teamster says the AFL will give 
information on this subject to any of its affiliates and sug- 
gests that they work closely with representatives of the 
Cooperative League and the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation. 


AFL-CIO June Elections Are Close 


The AFL and CIO ran neck and neck in the number of 
bargaining unit elections won during June, 1947, according 
to the AFL Weekly News Service. The CIO nosed out the 
AFL with a percentage score of 55% won as against 52% 
by the AFL. Where they both were competing in the same 
organization, the CIO won thirty-two as against twenty- 
four AFL victories. Seventy-four per cent of the ballots 
cast were in favor of a union. 


Aid to European Unions 


CIO unions have laid out a quarter of a million dollars 
in the past year to send help to needy European trade union- 
ists in the form of CARE food and blanket packages. 
Twenty-five thousand CARE parcels have been sent through 
the National CIO community services committee and 
many other CIO unions are increasing this number by their 
orders—The Advance (Amalgamated Clothing Workers) 


Train Labor Arbitrators 


The importance of training labor arbitrators is stressed 
by Seton Hall College, in South Orange, New Jersey. The 
school of business administration is planning to intensify 
its studies of various phases of the labor-management scene. 
There will be classes in labor relations and legislation, wages 
and prices, government and labor, collective bargaining and 
relation of the Taft-Hartley Act to the labor movement. 
The aim is to improve labor arbitration and labor-manage- 
ment relations—AFL Weekly News Service 


UE Sets Up Housing Committee 


A rent committee has been set up by a UE-CIO local 
union in New York to help workers with their housing 
problems. It is composed of unemployed union members 
and meets three times a week to help unionists get legal 
advice on their housing problems. This committee has also 
helped to organize tenant groups in the neighborhood.—The 
UE News 


Claims Employer Dominates Medical Setup 


Medical and hospital services in the Kentucky coal fields 
are dominated by coal operators and the county medical 
association, states the United Mine Workers Journal 
(UMW-AFL). In a plea for passage of a national health 


insurance bill, local unions representing miners of the 
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Black Mountain Corporation in Kenvir, Kentucky, told of 
bitter opposition to their efforts to bring about a change 
of doctors. 


Closed Shop in Shipping Company 


A closed-shop agreement was signed on August 21, 1947, 
between United States Steel Company’s subsidiary, the 
Isthmian Steamship Company and the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union (AFL). West Coast Sailors (AFL) states that 
the entire American Federation of Labor movement and 
the AFL Maritime Trades Council will fight any efforts 
to nullify, under the Taft-Hartley Act, the union’s hiring 
hall clause. 

JANIcE F, PACHNER 
Management Research Division 


Pensions in the News 


HREATS of strikes over company pension plans 

have brought this subject to the attention of the 
public which is not normally interested in industrial 
relations. In the case of the New York City Omnibus 
Corporation, the Transport Workers Union (CIO) 
threatened to strike when the company interpreted 
a ruling of an arbitrator to mean that it was obliged 
to provide pensions only for the duration of the con- 
tract which expires January 31, 1948. 

The union called off its threatened strike when 
Supreme Court Justice Pecora ruled in favor of the 
union and stated “it would clearly inflict cruel hard- 
ship upon a pensioner if he were entitled upon retire- 
ment only to a maximum of seven monthly payments 
(as the company seeks to interpret the award) and 
then left with neither pension nor job.” The union 
had contended that employees who retired between 
July 1, 1947, the effective date of the current agree- 
ment, and January 31, 1948, when it expired, were 
entitled to lifetime pensions. The company is carry- 
ing an appeal to the higher state court. 

Another pension plan in the news is that of the 
Ford Motor Corporation. The company agreed to a 
pension plan if the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) would accept a lower increase in pay than it 
would receive otherwise. Union members in the Ford 
Company started voting on September 16 on two 
contract proposals. The one provided for a pension 
plan and a pay increase of 7 cents an hour and the 
other provided for a straight increase of 15 cents an 
hour. 

Preliminary statistics indicate that the workers 
have voted against the pension proposal by a five- 
to-one majority in the largest company local. Richard 
I. Leonard, vice president of the union, conceded de- 
feat of the plan which had been agreed to after 
months of negotiation between the company and 
union officials. F. B. B. 
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Stabilizing Employee Income 


QUESTION 1: Do you believe that it would be 
possible for your company to guarantee your em- 
ployees’ income either on an annual basis or for a 
portion of the year? If not, what are the chief prob- 
lems confronting your company which would make 
such a guarantee impractical? 


QUESTION 2: To what extent, if any, has your 
company succeeded in stabilizing production and em- 
ployment? What methods have you found to be most 
successful in providing employees with steadier jobs? 


NE of industry’s principal aims is to coordinate 
production, distribution and sales operations so 
effectively that employees may expect steady earnings 
through stabilized employment. Evidence of that goal 
is seen in executives’ replies to the current monthly 
survey. Executives voicing an opinion are unani- 
mous as to management’s responsibility to its em- 
ployees. But they are also unanimous that a guaran- 
teed annual-wage scheme will not work, and that it is 
not the solution to the problem of providing employee 
security. 


CART BEFORE THE HORSE 


The feeling of many of the cooperating executives 
is summarized by one correspondent who writes: 


“We feel that the so-called guaranteed annual wage is 
both an impractical and erroneous idea. It amounts to 
putting the cart before the horse. This is not to say that 
the worker’s basic desire for job security should be dis- 
regarded. On the contrary, it must be given the broadest 
recognition by management in the interest of preserving 
our free economy as well as sound industrial relations.” 


In a similar vein, an executive states: 


“Of course, some of these guarantees may be necessary 
in our modern complex society but can’t we go too far? 
Don’t we need today more incentive—more stimulant and 
less sedative? Is it a fact that too many guarantees make 
for insecurity instead of security?” 


“People who work for the telephone company come 
as close to having stabilized guaranteed employment 
as any group I know,” declares an automotive execu- 
tive. “But,” he says, “did this prevent the telephone 
strike?” 

Thirty-five per cent of the participants in this 
month’s survey claim that their companies have had 


stable employment and uninterrupted pay days for 
many years. Fourteen per cent state that their em- 
ployees have had continuous employment with only a 
few exceptions. Five per cent declare that year-round 
employment is probably attainable in their companies 
although it does not exist now. These groups, repre- 
senting slightly more than 50% of the total coopera- 
tors, are in most cases industries which are not 
materially affected by seasonal or cyclical peaks and 
valleys. They include companies in the following 
categories: chemicals and drugs, paper and paper 
products, insurance, metal products, petroleum 
refining and marketing, restaurant, real estate man- 
agement, food processing and retailing, retail store, 
electrical products and abrasives. 

Several of these companies declare that uneven con- 
sumer demand for their products has largely been 
overcome by building up inventory stock piles of 
certain basic products and stock items during slack 
seasons to provide for heavy demands for those prod- 
ucts during other periods. Heavy sales volume which 
occurs in retail stores during the Christmas and 
Easter seasons is handled by the employment of 
additional help. In one case, accurate sales forecast- 
ing was credited as the underlying reason behind that 
company’s stabilized employment. Another company 
believed that a continuous advertising program was 
partially responsible for steady production and 
employment. 


OBSTACLES 


The remainder of the replies, representing almost 
50% of the total, was firm in the belief that a guaran- 
teed annual wage was “impractical, inequitable and 
misleading.” Over one third of this group states that 
their production schedules and sales are wholly de- 
pendent on customers’ demands and that as long as 
“purchasers of our manufactured commodity do not 
give us a guarantee of (their) annual requirements 

. it is impossible for us to guarantee annual em- 
ployment.” Several of these cooperators state that 
their production is controlled to a large extent by 
style trends and changes which eliminate the possi- 
bility of stabilizing employment or guaranteeing a 
full year’s wages. In that respect, one executive be- 
lieves that “buyer’s choice is probably the chief prob- 
lem confronting our company which would make the 
guarantee impractical at this time. As long as free- 
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dom of choice necessitates changes in style of product 
of the manufacturers we sell, even distribution of pro- 
duction, which is a necessary tool of annual wages, 
cannot be realized.” 

Business cycles and the national prosperity were 
controlling factors in the fluctuating production 
schedule of several other companies whose spokesmen 
believe that a guaranteed annual wage is impracti- 
cable. Strikes in key industries, and continuing mate- 
rial and fuel shortages are also blamed for irregular 
operations. As one executive put it: 

“We have encountered a number of circumstances and 
situations so far. beyond our control and so far beyond 
our ability to predict with certainty that it has been 
extremely difficult for us to maintain 100% production 
for which we have 200% demand. Strikes by employees 
of suppliers, costs, shortages of fuel, raw materials, and 
semifinished materials have combined to make it neces- 
sary for us to run almost on a day-to-day basis in some 
of our most important operations.” 


Other factors which are seeu as reducing the possi- 
bility of guaranteeing year-round employment are 
government participation in fields affecting private 
enterprise, specialized jobs which prevent interdepart- 
mental transfers of employees and_ technological 
changes which necessitate shutdowns during retooling 
and conversion operations. 


MANAGEMENT RECOGNIZES THE NEED 


Indications that industry in general has been ac- 
cepting the challenge of these disturbing factors is 
found in a somewhat typical observation of one execu- 
tive: 

“I would hesitate to say that it would be impossible 
for this company to guarantee an employee’s income for 
all or part of a year. To make such an admission would 
be to admit defeat before entering battle. Certainly, the 
end of all management activities should be stable produc- 
tion, and, hence, stable employment. The history of this 
company’s production . . . over the immediately preced- 
ing postwar period would indicate the impossibility of 
our making any guarantee, although not the impossibility 
of taking steps toward the achievement of the desirable 
goal of stable production and employment.” 


The steps which have been taken vary widely 
among the companies. In describing their methods of 
achieving stable production, employment and wages, 
some spokesmen point out that attempts to improve 
regularity of employment are limited to a single phase 
of the company’s operations. Others indicate that the 
problem is being attacked on a wide front and covers 
the production and planning departments, the prod- 
uct and process research and development labora- 
tories, the personnel department and the sales and 
distribution departments. 

About 40% of the programs are wholly or partly 
directed toward sales and distribution operations. 
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The predominate program involves the effort to 
build inventories of certain basic lines during slack 
periods in anticipation of heavy demands during peak 
seasons. Improved techniques of market analysis and 
sales forecasting are mentioned almost as often as 
stock piling. Less frequently used are programs co- 
ordinating sales and production, especially by pushing 
sales of items affected by seasonal declines. A few 
companies mention the use of advertising and sales 
promotion campaigns to stimulate consumer demands. 


Production and Methods 


Over 20% of the replies show that employment sta- 
bility is being supported by production and methods 
planning and by technological improvements. While 
production planning is sometimes geared to a program 
of market research and sales forecasting, there are 
more instances in which it is noted that slack periods 
in the production of certain items are taken up by 
increased production of other products. An example is 
found in companies which manufacture mechanical 
equipment as well as replacement parts for that equip- 
ment. In such cases it is found possible to switch 
production from the manufacture of the original ar- 
ticle to replacement parts when seasonal or cyclical 
slumps in the former were somewhat normally offset 
by increased activity in the latter. Technological im- 
provements which made possible price reductions and 
a more favorable competitive position account for 
stability of production and employment in the view 
of several executives. Some companies have post- 
poned maintenance, repair and construction projects 
to slack periods when production employees could be 
transferred to those projects. 


Personnel Management 


Transfer of employees from one department to an- 
other was sometimes possible without special train- 
ing. But more often, shifting of workers from one job 
to another required training programs aimed at broad- 
ening employees’ skills. Such programs, assigned to 
the personnel department in most cases, are among 
the leading methods used to provide year-round em- 
ployment. Other means are the use of overtime em- 
ployment during peak periods, retention of surplus 
personnel for limited periods during slack periods and, 
in one case, a “level income” plan which places over- 
time earnings in an individual reserve fund from 
which withdrawals are made during any week in 
which an employee is prevented from making his 
regular wages. Two companies use separation pay to 
extend the pay days for discharged employees. 


Product Research 


Slightly less than 20% of the stabilization programs 
are based on product and process research and de- 
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velopment. These projects seek to build and maintain 
consumer demand through increasing the quality, util- 
ity or serviceability of the product. They also produce 
new products designed to attract new customers, in- 
crease sales volume through wider markets and con- 
sequently stabilize both production and employment. 


CONDITIONAL WAGE GUARANTEES 


A few correspondents believe that a guaranteed 
wage plan might be possible, but “necessarily, for 
example, there would be a length of service require- 
ment, perhaps five years. But such a guarantee 
could not be for the present level of earnings. Just 
how much lower it should be pegged we are not pre- 
pared to say, but in the face of a five-year record of 
continuously climbing earnings, the inflationary ele- 
ments that are presently at work and the many and 
serious uncertainties that lie ahead, any such guar- 
antee should be well below present levels.” Such 
conditions, it was observed, “might render it useless 
and convert it into little more than a gesture.” A 
frequently mentioned aspect of a guaranteed annual- 
wage plan is summed up by one of the executives as 
follows: “One feature of such a guarantee that ap- 
pears to many to be an insurmountable obstacle is 
that when it is most needed it becomes most difficult 
to apply. When it is not needed, such as in prosper- 
ous periods, it is more easily applied.” 

Additional excerpts from replies to this month’s 
survey follow: 


“In our particular company, seasonal fluctuations are 
generally found to be unimportant, but since a substan- 
tial proportion of our products depend for their ultimate 
sales on heavy consumer durables or on semiluxuries, the 
specter of a crushing liability might face our management 
in the event of a sharp and prolonged depression. Should 
the timing of such a depression coincide with the period 
when many new products might have reached the peak 
of their growth trend, a very difficult situation might 
occur. Any substantial guarantee might then be reduced, 
and this might create more unrest than would have been 
the case should no guarantee plan have been put in at all.” 


* no * 


“From the broader point of view, we even doubt the 
long-range wisdom of trying to provide so many guaran- 
tees. There have been many guarantees in the last decade 
—some good, some bad. We guarantee minimum wages, 
maximum hours, social benefits, vacations, unemployment 
benefits, and a host of other things. Guarantees can be 
valid only so long as a company is able to meet them and 
only so long as what we think of as our free competitive 
enterprise system can stand up under the increasingly 
heavy burden. By guaranteeing so many things have we 
tended to destroy the thing that made us great—the old 
‘go and get it’ spirit? Most of us are normally lazy and 
apparently there are many today who are finding a way 
to live, or at least exist, by just lazing along and letting 
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these things come to them. Can we grow by so doing?” 


* * 
“ 


» . . & company’s guarantee of employment for any 
definite period of time can be no better than the pros- 
pects of sales for that period and the size of the com- 
pany’s cash reserves. The only money we get for salaries 
comes from customers. We are unable to predict with any 
practical certainty just how long customers are going to 
continue to pay us money for our products, or in what 
amounts. If we attempted to meet a lengthy guarantee 
out of working capital or cash reserves, we would very 
quickly have to liquidate the business down to the point 
where there would be fewer jobs for all.” 
* * * 


. . any guarantee of employee income which might 
possibly be considered by our company would include at 
the minimum the following limitations: 

“1, Only employees with long company service would 
be covered. The length of service ‘breaking point’ for 
eligibility would be determined by estimating the number 
of employees needed under a given degree of adverse busi- 
ness forecast for the life of the guarantee. 


“2. The amount of income guaranteed would have to 
be limited to an estimated percentage of full annual in- 
come or subject to reductions to levels estimated from 
reduced production hours and reduced sales income during 
adverse conditions. 

“3. The period and amount of income guaranteed would 
have to be supplemented by state unemployment com- 
pensation benefits, now available in all states in which we 
have employees. 


“4, A general cancellation clause would be necessary 
to exclude ‘disaster’ cases, such as fire, flood, etc. 


“5. The length of the guarantee period would have to 
be short enough to permit sales, production, and employ- 
ment forecasting. 

“To our knowledge, most so-called income or employ- 
ment guarantees in existence today contain at least three, 
if not all five, of these limitations, making application of 
the word ‘guarantee’ somewhat questionable. With these 
limitations and possibly others necessarily incorporated 
in any employee income guarantee which might be con- 
sidered by our company, it becomes apparent that such 
a guarantee is far less important than proper management 
of the organization, especially through stabilization of 
sales, production and employment.” 


* * * 


“Our industry generally is one of great stability and 
that, coupled with the fact that we have been growing 
for many years, has made possible very steady employ- 
ment within our company. In view of this stability we 
have considered it inadvisable to announce any formal 
guarantee since any announced plan would have to carry 
with it certain qualifications which, to our people, would 
appear rather strange since they have always had regular 
work fifty-two weeks a year.” 


S. Avery RavusE 
Management Research Division 
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New York City metro. area, seventeen 

manufacturing industries 
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Qe 


1Changes in Agricultural Wage Rates are quarterly. *Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. 
*Changes in the Conference Board’s Consumers’ Price Index are between July, 1947 4As of first day of month. 


and June, 1946, since these indexes were compiled on only a quarterly basis in 1946. aJanuary, 1947 pPreliminary 
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Vision Program Pays Dividends 


| Pps Ford Instrument Company, of Long Island 
City, is convinced that its vision program (a part 
of the over-all safety program) is a sound investment. 
Since its introduction about five years ago, eye in- 
juries, which in 1941 constituted 60% of all reported 
injuries, have been reduced to 5%. Today’s annual 
per capita compensation cost is only $0.38 in compari- 
son with the 1941 rate of $2.00. 

Formal safety planning was started at the Long 
Island company in 1942, in conjunction with its insur- 
ance carrier, after a plant survey revealed that ma- 
chines were not sufficiently guarded for safe operation, 
and that many workers were neglecting to wear safety 
goggles despite numerous regulations directed toward 
possible eye hazards. 

The safety campaign was an extensive one. All jobs 
were studied with the intention of analyzing vision 
and safety requirements. With the cooperation of the 
American Optical Company, standards for head and 
eye protection were developed and specific types of 
goggles were selected for all occupations in which eye 
hazards were involved. For instance, when investiga- 
tion indicated that eye safety for a paint shop worker 
handling acids required a goggle with an all-rubber 
headband and clear superarmorplate lenses, such as 
shown in goggle E (Chart 2), and a punch press oper- 
ator engaged in sanding operations was safer when 
wearing goggle B (Chart 2), these goggles were rec- 
ommended as required equipment for the jobs. In 
order to avoid errors in selection, each supervisor was 
issued a chart which clearly specified the eye equip- 
ment essential for each dangerous occupation (Chart 


i), 
SAFETY GLASSES PROVIDED 


Prescription safety glasses were provided when nec- 
essary. With the exception of the professional services 
in connection with prescription lenses (eye examina- 
tions, etc.) goggles were furnished without cost to 
employees. Mobile repair units were circulated 
throughout the factory to service glasses and broken 
or scratched goggles were replaced immediately. Post- 
ers, bulletin boards, accident analyses reports and 
contests were used to acquaint workers with safety 
facts and regulations and to stimulate safety con- 
sciousness. Lighting was changed and color program- 
ming adopted to relieve eyestrain and improve visi- 
bility. 

\This is the first of two articles on vision programs for industry. 


The second, which will appear shortly, describes a company’s experi- 
ence with the Bausch and Lomb industrial vision service. 


With the accelerated program, serious eye injuries 
occurred less frequently and injury absence rates were 
decreased. While the results were gratifying, several 
major problems remained unsolved. Minor injuries 
continued, the number of rejects and errors remained 
high and production output stayed below the normal 
level. Unsafe practices could be blamed for some of 
the accidents, but there was sufficient evidence to 
indicate that the majority of the employees were 
neither negligent nor inattentive on their jobs. How- 
ever, many of the workers, and especially those on 
precision work, did show evidence of visual ineffi- 
ciency. 


SIGHT SCREENING INTRODUCED 


In order to overcome this problem, the company 
started a sight screening program early in 1945, with 
the American Optical sight screener selected as the 
vision testing instrument. A three-point program was 
introduced to check vision, provide a guide for select- 
ive placement, and establish a permanent record of 
the worker’s vision. 

The program was placed under the direction of the 
company’s medical department and a nurse, in- 
structed in program procedures by the American 
Optical Company, did the actual sight screening. 
Since the procedure is a prediagnostic aid, and anal- 
ysis of screening scores requires professional skill, the 
company retained an ophthalmologist to interpret 
the tests. 


VOLUNTARY SCREENING HAILED 


Twelve hundred persons participated in the first 
voluntary screening. Although 630 of them wore 
glasses prior to the vision checkup, tests indicated 
that 160 of the group could benefit by additional eye 
care and a change in their correction. Evidence of 
vision defects was found in 330 other employees who 
had never worn glasses. 

Each worker received a report on his sight screener 
test and persons needing attention were advised to 
consult a refractionist of their own choosing for diag- 
nostic examinations. (Some companies employ full- 
time specialists to attend to the vision needs of work- 
ers, while some others establish panels of professional 
advisors or retain part-time practitioners for eye ex- 
amination referrals.) 

Employees not requiring corrective lenses after 
screening and examination continued to use regular 
goggles or other head and eye protection necessary for 
safe job operation. Following diagnostic examinations, 
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CHART 2: STANDARDS FOR EYE PROTECTION 
TYPE Al 


ma 


F3149 FUL-VUE GOGGLE F3149 FUL-VUE GOGGLE 


Clear Super Armorplate Lenses Medium shade Super Armorplate 


: : Calobar Lenses 6 Curve 
eearee ies a aields Green plastic side shields 


ener TYPE Bl 


F3147 FUL-VUE GOGGLE 


Medium shade Super Armorplate 
Clear Super Armorplate Lenses 6 Curve Calobar Lenses 6 Curve 


TYPE C TYPE Cl 
, ‘ ag 


‘ 


301-A DURALITE 
Medium shade Super Armorplate 


301-A DURALITE 


Clear Super Armorplate Lenses Calobar Lenses 
All Rubber Headbands All Rubber Headbands 


TYPE D TYPE E 


Sout 


a 


404-A DURAWELD tis 
Noviweld Lenses 322-A HERCULES SPECIAL 


Clear Cover Lenses Clear Super Armorplate Lenses 
All Rubber Headbands All Rubber Headbands 
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CHART 3 
AO SIGHT-SCREENER RECORD 


Name Dept.. Clock No Date. 


Job Title Eye Protection Used Male Female oO Age—_ 
Wears Glasses: Yes] No] AtAll Times 1] Sometimes (J Work Only Reading Only (_ Bifocals 1] 
Prof. FE BLACK. 1f the employee wears glasses at any time, he should | ‘°F 


RED If the employee wears glasses at all times, he should 
No.|SERIES _ be instructed to keep them on for this series. 


In- 
om SERIES keep them on for this series. 


terpre- terpre- 


tation tation 


FOR NOTH RED AND BLACK SERIES, IN 2, 3 AND 4 DRAW A LINE THROUGH EACH ERROR IN THE LAST GROUP READ 
—E F TG DZEN BNEC EHZN FZEC TFEO ZNHT TTS E F TC DZEN BNEC EHZN FZEC TFEO ZNHT 


7 
3 


Draw line through letter under incorrect groups. 
12345 123 45°12345 12345 2.37455 
B Cc D E 


Draw line through position reported for horizontal line. 
(Top of scale) ........ (Bottomof scale) 


Draw line through letter under incorrect groups. 
123-45 7234575123 45 12345 123 45 
A B C D = 


Draw line through position reported for horizontal line. 
(top of scale)i..<. «sass (Bottom of scale) 


Draw line through position reported for vertical line. 
2 4 6 8 10 42° 1496 “16.24.20 322) 24 2Ge2e 


CE OE ce a Se a a Sere 


Draw line through position reported for vertical line. 
SEA02 12. 145 165 18 20" 22 524526. 28 


ob MD ee FS ee ee he on Se ele een Ne See rer ieee: « Le 


COLOR PLATES (DRAW LINE THROUGH ERRORS) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9-10 


NOTE. Interpretation is to be made by refractionist only. 
Technicians are not to give any information about results. They are not to make comments or recommendations. 
Referred for Eye Examination Yes] No[] Employee Notified_ttwm_ sd Examined__—EssSsSSSSséFled 
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CHART 4 


VISUAL CAPABILITIES 


Ago===— ae Dato 


Name. 
Job Title 
Special Considerations 


Dept... Clotk No 


Correction ; 
Required For} Continuous Use [] Close Work Only [J Special Occupational Use [J None Needed [J 


MUSCLE BINOCULAR DEPTH COLOR 
PERCEPTION VISUAL 
BALANCE VISION (STEREOPSIS) DISCRIMINATION FIELDS 


NO MARKED ‘SATISFACTORY 


IMBALANCE 


SUPPRESSES} L 

= NO SERIOUS 

CONTRACTION 
ONE-EYED 

MARKED 

IMBALANCE 


PER CENT STEREOPSIS 


NO USABLE SERIOUS 
VISION CONTRACTION 


Should Be Re-Examined (Date) 


967 Copyright, U.S.A., 1945, American Optical Company RTE ee 
art No. 
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Approved 
Datesites Sottte se eeeeeat 


Splashes [] Fumes [J 


September, 1947 
CHART 5 
JOB VISUAL REQUIREMENTS 
Job Title. 
Dept. - General Class of Operations... 5 Meme Cobalt Fogdog 
Eye Protection Impact J Glare Injurious Rays [J 
Requirements Frame Style When Needed 


Special Color Vision Demands. 
Remark 


3 4 


NEAR 
VISUAL FACULTY VISUAL ACUITY MUSCLE 


BALANCE VISION 


REQUIRED 
NO MARKED 
IMBALANCE 


PERMISSIBLE NOT 


IMPORTANT 


ONE-EYED 

PERSON 
NOT ADEQUATE 
IMPORTANT 

NO VISION 

REQUIRED 


ee ee ee ee ee For Plant 


BINOCULAR 


5 


DEPTH 
PERCEPTION 
(STEREOPSIS) 


COLOR 
DISCRIMINATION 


GOOD FiELD 


REQUIRED REQUIRED 


FAIR FIELD 
ACCEPTABLE 


LIMITED 
I JIREMENTS 


MINIMUM PER CENT 
STEREOPS!IS REQUIRED 


NOT NOT 
REQUIRED IMPORTANT 


Signed 
Title 


Fs Ce ee Ee ee ee ee 
\ured seed eal Mii ald RM) Ele, eed Peewee) er tee a 


962 Copyright, U.S.A., 1945, American Optical Company 


the company provided prescription safety glasses to 
all individuals who required them and who presented 
ophthalmic prescriptions to the safety department. 

An immediate reduction in accidents resulted from 
the introduction of the screening and eye care pro- 
gram and workers reported diminishing eye strain and 
fatigue. There was also a noticeable decrease in errors 
and an increase in production. 


WHAT IT IS 


The company reports that the screening procedure 
is a simple one. Equipment consists of the AO sight 
screener, records, manuals, forms and safety and 
ophthalmic materials and other optical aids. An en- 
gineering consultant from the American Optical Com- 
pany assisted in setting up the program. The AO 
sight screener is, primarily, a precision testing instru- 
ment designed to check visual performance under near 
and distance conditions and thereby discover individ- 
uals who require eye attention. The goal is accom- 
plished through the administration of the following 
seven tests for: 

1. Simultaneous binocular vision (ability to see with 
both eyes at the same time). 

2. Right-eye acuity. (Both eyes are kept open during 
right and left eye acuity test). 

3. Left-eye acuity (ability to see detail). 


Chart No. 1235Z 


4. Binocular acuity (keeness or sharpness of vision, 
both eyes working together) . 

5. Stereopsis (depth perception or the ability to see 
in three dimensions) . 

6. Vertical muscular balance (eye posture in the verti- 
cal plane) . 

7. Lateral muscular balance (eye posture in the hori- 
zontal plane). A special color test is given when color 
discrimination is a job requirement. 


In administering tests, the operator, through the 
use of a single dial, shifts various tests into the exam- 
inee’s direct line of sight. The individual’s visual 
capacities are then recorded on a specially prepared 
sight-screener record shown in Chart 3. The results 
are interpreted by a refractionist, who determines the 
individual’s need for eye examination and his visual 
ability to perform specific tasks with eye comfort and 
safety. The analysis of the worker’s visual capabili- 
ties is transferred to a form, (illustrated in Chart 4) 
which is used by the employment, medical and safety 
departments as a guide to safe personnel placement. 

In order to assure proper placement, the worker’s 
visual capabilities are checked against the vision re- 
quirements of the job. If findings indicate that the 
worker still does not meet requirements despite at- 
tempts to rehabilitate him visually, he is placed on a 
suitable job in which his visual capabilities match 
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favorably with the demands of the job. Chart 5 
is generally used for this purpose. The American 
Optical Company believes that approximately 907% 
of industry’s vision problems can be solved by bring- 
ing employee vision up to its highest level through 
professional attention. Less than 10% require select- 
ive placement. 

Today all employees of the Ford Instrument Com- 
pany receive annual vision checkups and the screen- 
ing program has become an important part of the pre- 
placement examination. The company reports com- 
plete participation and cooperation of the union and 
plant supervisory force in this continuous educational 
program. 

Employee interest in the program is being sus- 
tained, according to the safety director, who states 
that practically everyone who needs eye protection 
is wearing his goggles on the job. Furthermore, re- 
ports show that the majority of workers waste no 
time in following up recommendations for eye exam- 
inations. 


WHAT THE CHART SHOWS 


Parts of the informational poster issued by the 
Ford Instrument Company are reproduced on pages 
264, 265. The text of the poster is given below. 


Eye Hazardous Odd Jobs—Consult Safety Depart- 
ment 

Cutting, shearing, or backing out bolts, rivets, 
splice bars, etc., or splicing keys. Riveting, caulking, 
and bucking up. 

Chipping, breaking, cutting, picking, or drilling 
concrete, brick, brickwork, stone, slag, masonry, ce- 
ment, plaster, manganese, or any other hard materials, 
or laying brick in hot sulphur or tar. 

When cleaning blow pipes, furnace flues, and 
checkers. 

Breaking coal, rock, or other hard materials. 

Cutting or splicing cable or pouring hot metal into 
sockets. 

Trimming springs on punch presses. 

Cleaning or scraping preparatory to painting, han- 
dling hot tar, applying whitewash or using cement 
gun and when painting products or buildings, also 
when cleaning paint brushes. 

Chipping with chisel and sledge. 

Picking or chipping ice on frozen ground or remov- 
ing ice from any object. 

Unloading, shoveling, dumping lime, plaster, dolo- 
mite, soda ash, dust, etc. 

Scalding and cleaning boilers, tanks, drums, etc. 

Control board work where there is danger from 
electric flash. 
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Filling or repairing soda and acid fire extinguishers. 


ONE EYED MEN MUST WEAR GOGGLES 
ON ALL JOBS. 
Any other new job. 


* * * 


General Information 


Listed above, for your guidance, is approved head 
and eye protection, when worn, will reduce employees’ 
exposure to eye injuries. Also listed are odd jobs that 
will have to be performed from time to time where 
approved eye protection can be worn. 

Supervisors should familiarize themselves with all 
occupations and jobs that involve head and eye haz- 
ards, and see if the proper type of protection is 
provided and worn. As an example for the employees, 
and your own protection, supervisors should wear the 
protection themselves. 


* * * 


When in Doubt Consult the Safety Department 


HOW TO OBTAIN: Goggles can be obtained and 
individually fitted by the supervisor in charge at the 
Main Tool Crib of each building. No payroll deduc- 
tion will be made for goggles as long as employee 
remains in our employ. Upon termination of service, 
the employee must obtain a tool clearance check 
signed by the tool crib. Final pay cannot be obtained 
until such clearance is presented to the cashier. 

BROKEN SAFETY GLASSES: Any safety glasses 
broken during working hours will be repaired or re- 
placed by the company if returned to the tool crib. 

PERSONAL STREET GLASSES: No personal 
glasses broken or damaged will be replaced. 

PRESCRIPTION SAFETY GLASSES: These 
safety glasses are provided by the company if em- 
ployee supplies optical prescription. Mono-Goggles 
will be provided to cover your own personal glasses 
while waiting for the prescription safety glasses to be 
made up. These to be returned on obtaining pre- 
scription safety glasses. 

CARE OF SAFETY GLASSES: Each employee 
will be given his or her individual goggle. Take good 
care of it, keep lenses clean and sanitary—clean gog- 
gles seldom fog, AND DO NOT LEND YOUR 
GOGGLE TO OTHERS. 

SUB-CONTRACTORS: Safety glasses will not 
be provided for sub-contractors or their employees 
unless authorization is first obtained from the Safety 
Department. 

Ernen M., Spears 
Management Research Division 
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Labor and Technology 


| PE ees of new machinery designed to 
increase production and improve methods has, on 
a number of occasions, met with opposition by work- 
ers and their representatives. Changes are in many 
instances installed without any prior notice to em- 
ployees. Objections are frequently made to the 
method of announcing these changes. Management 
representatives often point out that technological 
changes are helpful to the community at large, and, 
since labor is an important part of the community, 
workers should be interested in machinery that in- 
creases production. Labor leaders say that this mat- 
ter can be ironed out through collective bargaining. 
However, there are situations, particularly within 
the building trades, where technological changes are 
opposed both by workers and the contractors who 
employ them. 


LABOR’S ATTITUDE 


The attitude of labor leaders in mass production 
industries was expressed by Victor G. Reuther, edu- 
cational director of the UAW-CIO, at a recent labor- 
management conference at Cornell University. Mr. 
Reuther explained that worker efficiency is one of the 
factors which determine how much is produced, and 
that the efficiency of the American worker can be 
utilized if workers are assured “that their increased 
effort will be translated into higher living standards 
rather than into greater corporate benefits.” 

The matter of increased production through bet- 
ter machinery and improved worker efficiency is being 
tackled in a very interesting manner by W. M. Aicher, 
director of industrial relations, at the Selby Shoe 
Company in Portsmouth, Ohio, through a column 
in the company’s house organ, Selby News. Mr. 
Aicher is aiming, through this column, to acquaint 
employees with the answers to their questions as to 
how improvements in machinery will affect them. 
This column, which is headed “Better Machinery 
Makes Work Easier,” points out the benefits that 
certain new machines have brought to the men who 
operate them. The following excerpt from one of Mr. 
Aicher’s columns indicates his approach. 


“One of the most important reasons behind our success 
as a nation is our better machinery. Other countries 
have just as many brilliant minds and certainly many 
good people, but, among other things, they lack the 
machinery which has made us great. To be sure, the 
manufacturing methods and technical skill which we 
have developed through the years also played a great 
part in the advancement that we have made. Basically, 


however, it is the machinery which has made the differ- 
ence. 

“Better machinery has resulted in lower costs through 
mass production and in the development of our country 
at a faster pace than any other nation. . . . When we 
compare the steam shovel to the back-breaking labor of 
the ditch digger, and when we realize the difference in 
the cost of having an excavation made by the use of 
machinery instead of hand labor, we can get some idea 
of the progress that has been made possible through 
better machinery. Because of it, we have been able to 
reduce the hours of labor by fifty per cent and more 
during the last fifty years, and have been able to provide 
for all our people a standard of living not matched by 
any other country in the world. 

“Many improvements in shoe manufacturing machinery 
are just around the corner. These have been long over- 
due, and are just as essential to our further progress as 
a nation as were the steam shovel and automobile. They 
must result in lowering the cost of the finished article 
and at the same time in lesser effort on the part of the 
worker.” 


Labor leaders have on occasion been denounced by 
their rank-and-file members for supporting technologi- 
cal changes. This is caused by a lack of understand- 
ing and workers’ fear of losing their seniority rights. 

It is felt by some observers that labor leaders, too, 
should outline, through long-range educational pro- 
grams, the advantages of increased and improved pro- 
duction. 

William Green, president of the AFL, and Philip 
Murray, president of the CIO, have expressed them- 
selves as welcoming machinery. In general, however, 
labor leaders feel that when a new machine is intro- 
duced, it should not be done at the cost of jobs. The 
attitude of organized labor can best be expressed 
through the following statement by a labor leader. 


“We will accept the technological changes if we are 
able to secure participation in determining how the 
change will affect employees in the bargaining unit, and, 
above all, prevent the technological change from causing 
unemployment within the ranks of the bargaining unit.” 


PAST METHODS OF PARTICIPATION 


Widespread experience reveals that technological 
improvements and method changes are rarely accom- 
panied by immediate benefits to the workers. Instead, 
they are quite frequently accompanied by quickly 
improvised efforts to appease the employees affected. 
Widespread experience also reveals that these impro- 
visations run grave risk of completely distorting the 
basic wage structure. 
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Labor may participate in savings in labor cost in 
two ways, either by changes in current hourly earn- 
ings or by the distribution of lump sums or bonuses. 

If hourly earnings are to be changed it will be ac- 
complished in one of two ways, either by alteration 
of base rates or of incentive standards. To raise the 
base rates of all employees equitably upon the inau- 
guration of a methods change may not be unreason- 
able in theory, but it is not always practical. To raise 
the base rates of certain affected employees would 
immediately throw the whole base rate structure out 
of line for the future; it would no longer reflect the 
differences in skill, responsibility and working condi- 
tions. 

It is bad practice to allow incentive standards to 
get out of line in attempting to distribute savings. 
Many companies, however, have drifted into such a 
situation. Far more often than management itself 
realizes, methods are changed by engineers, by super- 
visors, or by workers themselves with no correspond- 
ing change in standards. These changes may be neg- 
lected because no one thinks of reporting the change, 
or they are felt to be too trivial or the expense or 
trouble of the adjustment may seem too great. Some- 
times workers or unions resist so strongly that a com- 
promise is negotiated or no change is made at all. 

Industry abounds with these conditions. They seem 
to be one of the chief reasons for ruined wage incen- 
tive plans and for chaotic labor relations. Many 
executives contend that the desired solution does not 
lie in granting labor a portion of the savings of tech- 
nological improvement as a result of fighting or horse- 
trading. They also say that it should not be done by 
adulterating and disrupting the wage structure. 

These men assert that, if labor is to participate 
through the distribution of lump sums or bonuses, it 
must be accomplished as a distribution from profits 
either at a date remote to the occurrence of the 
change in method, or at the time of the change and 
in anticipation of the saving. 


ONE SUGGESTION 


A major problem, therefore, is to find a solution 
which will leave the wage-payment structure balanced 
and intact and still not be so remote and dilute as the 
ordinary profit-sharing plan. Many executives are 
considering the idea of a lump-sum, labor-cost-reduc- 
tion bonus to be paid to workers whenever a change 
in incentive standards has become an actuality This 
plan was devised by John W. Nickerson when he was 
Director of the War Production Board’s management 
consultant division. ‘It is outlined below. 

A. Whenever there is a change in manufacturing meth- 
ods, material, equipment, or conditions, there should be 
a corresponding change in the time or productivity stand- 
ard so that these standards remain uniform and a reason- 
able measure of effort. 
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B. The new methods and standards should be put 
into effect by management with all necessary under- 
standing on the part of the employees or representatives. 
There should, of course, be an opportunity for appeals 
by workers through the regular grievance procedure in 
cases of misunderstanding. 

C. After new standards have been in effect long enough 
to be considered accepted, say one month, a calculation 
should be made of the estimated first year’s net saving. 
This would be equal to the known reduction in labor 
cost per unit of production, multiplied by the forecasted 
number of units per year, with adjustments for the ex- 
pense of making the change. In some instances, this 
number would be subject to considerable variation. If 
necessary, later calculations could be made. 


D. A decision should be made as to the amount of 
lump-sum bonus to be paid as a portion of the first 
year’s savings. 


1. In the case of method changes initiated by man- 
agement this may be, say, 20% to 30%. For example, if 
the engineering division designs an automatic device 
which will enable an employee to run two machines in- 
stead of one or which increases speeds or feeds and if 
the yearly saving is estimated at $10,000, the amount 
distributed might be $2,000. With twenty employees 
operating the new job this all may be distributed to 
them in proportion to their standard allowed time for 
the first month. Or if it seemed more equitable, one 
half could go to those affected and the other half paid 
into a pool to be distributed to the entire plant or 
division when the size of the pool had reached a certain 
minimum amount. 


2. In the case of method changes initiated by a non- 
supervisory employee, the award or bonus may be, say, 
40% to 60%. A reasonable portion of this might go 
to the suggester, another portion to those affected by 
the change, and the remainder into a pool or pools. 


8. Although the goal should be to institute techno- 
logical improvements gradually enough to prevent lay- 
offs, still, as time goes on, there may be necessary busi- 
ness curtailments for other reasons. A portion of the 
created pools could be reserved for dismissal wages. 


4, It might be desirable to all concerned to include 
supervision in the award. If so, a certain percentage 
of the award or the pool could be so distributed. 


5. Incentive systems unfortunately are usually 
fraught with loose standards. They are caused either 
by management’s errors in judgment, uncooperative 
studies, or small and intangible method changes. 


Experience indicates that it is unwise for manage- 
ment to attempt to alter such standards. They are 
often, however, as troublesome to unions as to manage- 
ments. When both groups agree upon new studies in 
such instances, management should be willing to make 
very considerable distribution of savings, perhaps 100% 
of those estimated for the first year. 


ABRAHAM A, DesseR 
Russevut A. Heppen 
Management Research Division 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Seniority for Supervisors 


Policies relating to seniority for supervisors often 
vary from one local union to another, even in the 
same international or national union. An increasing 
number of collective bargaining agreements (AFL- 
ClO-independent) have clauses which protect an 
employee’s seniority if he is promoted to a supervisory 
position, and is later returned to the production line 
where he again becomes a member of the bargaining 
unit. 

This is frequently a highly controversial issue 
at many collective bargaining conferences. So that 
its employees may have job protection when they 
return to the bargaining unit, an eastern machine 
fabricating plant has renegotiated an_ interesting 
clause with its bargaining unit covering seniority for 
supervisors. The clause reads: 


“If an employee has been transferred prior to the sign- 
ing of this agreement or is subsequently transferred 
from one occupation within the bargaining unit covered 
by this agreement into another occupation which is not 
within the said unit (including a supervisory occupation) 
and if he is thereafter transferred back into the bargaining 
unit, he will at that time be credited with the seniority 
which he had at the time of the first transfer plus all 
seniority accumulated during the time when he was out- 
side the unit.” 


Explaining the Union Contract 


Following the negotiations between labor and man- 
agement and the printing of a collective bargaining 
agreement in a booklet, the intent of the contract 
often remains unclear to the bargaining unit em- 
ployees. To offset it, some companies are including 
a clause which provides for classroom instruction, in 
the meaning and intent of the collective bargaining 
agreement. 

Such a clause has been negotiated into a textile 
union’s agreement with an eastern mill. Titled “In- 
struction,” it reads: 


“To the end that the union may be better served in 
carrying out the provisions of this agreement, the em- 
ployer agrees to provide, at its own expense and outside 
of working hours, classroom instruction courses in its 
time-study procedure, including the plan or method of 
establishing incentive rates, to six members of the Shop 
Grievance Committees designated by the union and to 
pay such members for time spent in attendance at such 
classroom instruction at their straight-time hourly rates, 
provided, however, that time spent at such classroom 
instruction shall not be regarded as “hours worked” in 
the computation of any overtime payments and that the 


employer shall not be required to provide such instruction 
courses more often than once or to more than six of such 
members in any twenty-four month period.” 


Work Rules in the Contract 


With unionization, a company is sometimes con- 
fronted with the problem of having its long-estab- 
lished work rules accepted by the union. Representa- 
tive clauses in labor contracts pertaining to disciplin- 
ary action have been grouped into six different classi- 
fications by Francis O’Dell, author of a report on 
“Disciplinary Clauses in Union Contracts,” published 
by the industrial relations section of the California 
Institute of Technology in May, 1947. They are: 


1. Disciplinary action considered as a company preroga- 
tive. 


2. Notice required before discharge. 

3. Suspension—final decision of discipline severity to be 
made during suspension period. 

4. Meeting of interested parties before employee leaves 
plant 

5. Discharge for just cause—grievance procedure used 
for appeal. 


6. Disciplinary action with union participation. 


Although disciplinary action is generally a preroga- 
tive of management, its action can usually be appealed 
by the union through established grievance procedure. 
A midwestern rubber company in its agreement with 
a CIO bargaining unit has outlined a list of work 
rules and the type of disciplinary action that will be 
utilized by the company for violation of the work 
rules. They read: 


1. When it becomes necessary to lay off employees ac- 
cording to the provisions of this agreement, the company 
shall notify employees affected at least five days before 
layoffs are made. 

2. Loss of time through sickness or accident shall not 
affect an employee’s seniority. 

3. Employees shall not trade shifts without the consent 
of the foreman. Permission shall be granted if it does 
not interfere with efficient production and operation. Same 
not to exceed fifteen days unless mutually agreed to be- 
tween the representative and the foreman. 

4. All bulletin boards shall be available for posting of 
union notices approved by the company. 

5. Regular and overtime hours shall be equalized on a 
job basis. Hours refused shall be charged as hours worked 
against employee refusing, foreman to keep list of hours 
worked available at all times. 

6. All employees covered by this agreement shall be 
paid on Thursday of each week, and should the regular 
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pay day fall on a holiday or a day when the plant is not 
in operation, employees shall be paid on the preceding day. 
(a) Employees who are not working shall receive 
their pay on the regular pay day. 
(b) Employees with justifiable reasons may receive 
their pay on a preceding shift. 

7. When an employee leaves his job, the number of 
hours that he is away from his job shall be deducted from 
the total number of hours that he is scheduled to work. 

8. It is understood that where the masculine pronoun 
is used in this agreement, it shall refer to both genders. 

9. No employee shall be permitted to enter the factory 
more than thirty minutes before his shift begins. Each 
employee shall be in his department and place of work at 
his regular starting time. No employee shall be permitted 
to perform work pertaining to his job before starting time 
of shift. 

10. Male and female employees shall be considered 
separately in seniority in relation to transfers, division 
of work and layoffs. 

11. Nothing in this contract shall deny an employee 
the right to take up personal matters with supervision. 

12. A place shall be maintained in the factory lobby 
where authorized union publications may be distributed. 

18. When for disciplinary reasons an employee is given 
a last chance warning, he or she will be notified by man- 
agement, and the union will be notified in writing. This 
probationary period will continue for one year from the 
first violation occurring during the probationary period. 
Further violations occurring within six months from date 
of suspension will result in dismissal. When the second 
violation occurs more than six months or less than one 
year after suspension, the employee will again be laid off 
for one week. In all cases the probationary period will 
be extended for one year following suspension of an em- 
ployee. It is mutually agreed between the company and 
the union that they shall cooperate in every way to cor- 
rect these conditions among employees, the union to re- 
ceive written notice of all warnings. 


More Use of Arbitration 

With the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, many 
expect that there will be greater utilization of arbi- 
tration to settle the differences of opinion that arise 
between management and labor. There are both man- 
agement and union men who believe that any dispute 
that cannot be settled through the grievance pro- 
cedure should be arbitrated. In such instances, the 
arbitration clause is known as “an open end clause.’ 
Other union and management men believe that arbi- 
trators should be limited to the collective bargaining 
terms as outlined in the labor agreement. 

Another controversial issue is the question of arbi- 
trating the renewal of a labor agreement when it can- 
not be settled peacefully. Today management more 
often has the right, as well as the union, to initiate 
arbitration procedures. 

Many labor agreements outline in detail the man- 
ner in which unsettled grievances shall be settled 
through arbitration, as well as the limits of the arbi- 
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tration An eastern radio parts plant has incorporated 
into its agreement a provision which states that “the 
arbitrator shall be limited to ruling on interpretations 
as to the application or meaning of the terms of this 
agreement or any written supplementary agreements 
made thereto. The arbitrator shall have no power to 
add to, or subtract from, or modify any of the terms 
of this agreement or any other agreements made sup- 
plementary thereto. Furthermore, the arbitrator shall 
not rule proposed amendments to or propose modifica- 
tions of this agreement or its extinction or removal.” 
Labor agreement clauses pertaining to arbitration 
usually indicate the agency or individual that will 
arbitrate the dispute or select the arbitrator for the 
dispute. Clauses are not uncommon which state that 
if after representatives of the union and representa- 
tives of management cannot agree on an arbitrator. 
then either or both parties may request the American 
Arbitration Association or the United States Con- 
ciliation Service or a state department of labor agency 
to submit a panel of names from which the parties 
can choose an arbitrator. Many agreements also state 
that if the parties cannot select from the submitted 
panel an arbitrator acceptable to both then either one 
of the above agencies are asked to appoint an arbitra- 
tor, whose name has not been submitted heretofore. 


On Taft-Hartley 


There seems to be a halt in policy formulating 
under the Taft-Hartley law, and no rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to the program of the newly organ- 
ized Federal Mediation Board have yet been sub- 
mitted to the American people. Prior to August 22, 
1947, when the Taft-Hartley law became effective, 
many unions beat the deadline by negotiating clauses 
regarding suability of unions and closed shops. In 
fact, from the day the law was passed (June 22, 1947) 
until it became effective the main issue on the collect- 
ive bargaining front was union demands for clauses 
beyond the boundaries of the Taft-Hartley law. 

A strike and lockout clause, negotiated in California 
and referred to by the employer as “the Taft-Hartley 
issue clause,” states that “in so far as it may be per- 
mitted by law, the company hereby waives any right 
that it may have to sue the local union or the inter- 
national union with which it is affiliated for damages 
resulting from boycott, slowdown, or cessation of 
work, occurring during the period of this agreement, 
which is participated in by any employee of the com- 
pany.” The company has the right to take disciplin- 
ary action against employees who violate the no- 
strike clause and the union has the right to appeal 
such action by the company through the three steps 
of the grievance procedure but not arbitration. 


ABRAHAM A. DxssER 
Management Research Division 
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Consumers’ 
Prices in July 


ONSUMERS’ prices rose again in July to a new 

all-time peak. Tae Conrerence Boarp’s index 
of retail prices for consumers’ goods and services pur- 
chased by moderate income families increased 0.9% 
between June and July. This advance in the over- 
all index resulted from increases in three of the com- 
ponents, namely, rises of 1.6% in food, 1.3% in fuel 
and light, and 0.5% in sundries. The rise in the fuel 
and light component reflected advancing fuel prices 
since the electricity index actually declined 1.8% and 
the gas index remained unchanged. The two remain- 
ing principal components of the index, housing and 
clothing, showed no change between June and July. 
In the case of the latter, a rise in women’s clothing 
prices offset a decline for men’s clothing. 

The July index was 126.5 (1923—100) , representing 
an increase of 16.9% since June, 1946, the nearest 
month a year ago for which comparable data were 
compiled. The July index was 47.1% higher than in 
January, 1941, and 2.8% above the peak after the 
last war which occurred in June, 1920. The purchas- 
ing value of the dollar was only 79.1 cents in July, 
a decline of 0.6 cent from the previous month, thus 
establishing a new low level for this series. 


Of the sixty-six individual cities for which indexes 
were compiled in July, only two showed declining 
prices—Cleveland with a change of 0.1% and Trenton, 
New Jersey, where it was 1.0% lower than in the pre- 
ceding month. Of the remaining sixty-four cities, the 
increases ranged from 2.2% in International Falls, 
Minnesota, to 0.1% in Baltimore, Lewistown, New 
Haven, and New Orleans. The median rise, 0.9%, 
occurred in nine cities. 
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Since these indexes were compiled only on a quar- 
terly basis in 1946, no July figures are available for 
that year to provide a measurement of annual change 
in consumers’ prices. For this reason, therefore, a 
thirteen-month period has been used, namely, from 
June, 1946, to July, 1947. As might be expected, all 
city indexes for this period showed appreciable rises 
in consumers’ prices. They ranged from a low of 
14.2% in Dallas, to a high of 22.6% in Parkersburg, 
West Virginia. This top was closely followed by a 
22.3% increase in Louisville. The median increase, of 
17.2%, occurred in both Boston and Grand Rapids. 

These July indexes represent the first month since 
compilation was resumed on a monthly basis afford- 
ing a comparison with data in the previous month. 
They will continue to be available on a monthly basis 
in the future. 

Rosert A. SAYRE 


Statistical Division 


Consumers’ Price Index 
Source: Tat ConFrerENncE BoarpD 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


1929 1935 1940 1946 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


i Fuel and Light Purchasing 
Clothing ‘uel an z Beer ke Value 7 
Men’s Women’s Total? Electricity Gas ei 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Weighted | : 
Date Average of Food | Housing! 

Alb Hrems Total 

LOAG LI une Gate oe lashes 2 ; 6 : 

September........| 114.7 131.4 91.0 99. 

December........ 123.2 149.3 91.0 105. 
Annual average®| 113.2 1271.7 91.0 99.2 
1O47MMarchie scene: 124.8 152.3 91.0 108.2 
UNE. hie fina ss « 125.4 153.35 91.0 107.2 
July 126.5 155 8 91.0 107 2 


‘ : : ¢ 94.5 117.6 92.4 

A : : . 94.5 120.2 87.2 
121.0 90. 100. 66. 94.5 125.9 81.2 
110.9 87.5 98.7 66.9 94.5 119.9 88.6 
124.4 92.0 101.4 66.8 94.4 126.9 80.1 
124.4 90.0r LOL 66.6 95.2 128.07 79.7 
124.2 90.1 102.4 65.4 95.2 128.7 79.1 


Percentage Changes 


June 1947 to July 1947.| +0.9 +1.6 

June 1946 to July 1947.| +16.9 +34 1 
Data on housing collected twice annually, June 15 and December 15. 
2Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


8Average of four quarterly indexes. 
aBased on food prices for June 13, 1946, 


0 0 
0 +11.2 


rRevised 


+16 3 


It is assumed no change has occurred since June 15. 
bBased on food prices for June 16 ,1947. 


+1.3 
+5.2 


0.2 +0.1 


dl 
+4.9 


| 
+0.7 +9.4 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES 


Source: THe ConFrERENCE BoarD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 


Percentage 
pa 1 ope 100 senanees Jan., 1939 =100 | Changes 


ots June 1947 | June 1946 Sune 1947 June 1946 
t 
ene cere gk Gane ap ao 1947 July 4947 July 1947 | July 1947 
Akron 

Foodie swinssue'eie ae ste 206.1 -0.7 | +82.1 se Hoewu whee eRe te se 
Housitiginece cecicetras 113.9 0 +0.1 | Housing!..........-- ‘ee were 
Clothingoe aeeneiat ac 145.6 +0.8 | +10.8 | Clothing..........-. -0. re 
Fuel and light........ 131.2 +5.5 | +13.6 | Fuel and light....... +3.6) + 4 
Housefurnishings..... 129.6 +1.3 +5.6 Housefurnishings . foo +0.7 ais 

Sundries... 26.4. 02.. 139.1 +1.8 +81 | Sumdties.-3:...05 oo +0.1 +8. 


——_———— | ———— | || | 


alee i 3 j +15.7 


Weighted Total. ... +1.2 | +19.5 


Cincinnati 

SMC aRMc erent oa. at 7 5 Food.............--| 199.5 | 195.8 | 145.9] +1.9 | +36.7 
Housing ceases 2 2 Housing"..........6+ 100.9 | 100.9} 100.9 0 0 
Clothing icc asi smciees Ai 3 Clothings<.oscn.180% 157.0 | 156.7] 189.7 ]| +0.2 | +12.4 
Fuel and light........ 114.8] 114.8] 105 0 Fuel and light....... 116.3 | 112.6] 107.5] 43.3] +8.2 
Housefurnishings..... 149.6 | 147.9} 129 +1.1 Houscfurnishings....] 138.6 | 137.1 | 127.6 +1.1 +8.6 
Sundries 7 fasvigm. a. ene 182.4] 181.5 | 124.5) +0.7 Sundriesi@sveen2 aoe 141.2 | 189.6 | 124.0} +1.1 _+13.9- 

Weighted Total..... 151.7 | 150.7 | 198-3 +0.7 

Baltimore 
Foodie St. saeco ee 201.9 204.0 151.8 -1.0 0) | BOOd sc pesa. eatin 4 : 
Housing iecctes sume 103.2 | 108.2) 103.2 0 0. |sHousing!. Fee ce<tse- af a 
Clothing ia cac caterers 148.9 | 145.3r| 134.8 +2.5 | +10.5 | Clothing............ a 4 sf : 
Fuel and light........ 124.1 122.6 112.8 +1.2 | +10.5 | Fuel and light....... 112.1 105.9 -11.5 -6.3 
Housefurnishings..... 159.0] 155.9} 145.4 +2.0 | +9.4 | Housefurnishings.... 153.0 | 180.5 -1.0 | +16.0 
Sundriesx Jveddichews 187.1 136.27) 125.8 +0.7 +9.4 | Sundries............ 140.7 130.6 +1.4 +9.2 


Ee: é : : : ; Weighted Total.... 


ux“ ——  —q— | ——“€™! —— 


Dallas 

SCR PRS ee : ; : : Food jis cn cstv ste oe et LOS aE 198.5 150.1 -0.2 | +32.0 

Seteiebasvere aoa ks : ; ; Housing'..5. cssccs.f 105.60) $105.6 | 10526 0 
Bos aot biscepasate ats : , 33. 3 ; Clothingss.. j.25t ae toles 151.0 133.1 +0.2 | +138.7 

Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 89.1 89.1 89.1 0 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....| 146.9 | 147.0] 134.3 -0.1 +9.4 
Sundridsss tec co css: Sundniesf faeces. aise 137.4 | 185.2 | 128.8 +1.6 +6.7 
araietn , +0.4 | +14.2 


sec ccccecvecseces, £007.60 | 1060.90 | L8B.0 FT FUL | UL.O JF DOO... cc ccc eee ncee 


coveccocvceove, £U9,.0 | 3UG.0 | 24U0.0 fF jV fF FL.U | FEOUSIDG . ccc ec escaee 


scovccecesccecoe| £81.28 | 19U.0 | Add. tf U.S To FT O0.O | UIOUDING..... eee eee. 


i ' : f Ba | 
Fuel and light........ i : : +1.8 Fuel and light....... +6.6 | +138.0 
Housefurnishings ae 152. 152. 132. +0.2 Housefurnishings. ... +1.9 | +16.5 
Sundries.ac.. ci ehvenes 141. 141. 127. +0.1 Sundriesi.. coe este o< 6 


siete Paresleiswiaie(ies| LOL. | OLS. | 2 T4b. Bi ed We | EOS Bt Rodd. i... ackae st 9 4 aS 
don otal ac) : 106. Housing*. ....Jace ses 6 6 me 
nee tnsecenens ‘ : $1. f : Clothinge.. cn. ees 148.3 149.4 : 6 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 99.8 94.4 94. +5.7 +5.5 
Housefurnishings..... 143. Housefurnishings....| 145.0] 145.5 | 1929. -0.3 | +12.4 
Sundricareer eee ccs 150. Dundes. cern orrecs 185.38 184.7 125. +0.4 +8.2 


ee OO ON Ol | 


{odes anes ok 1 0 4]/ +1.0 | +87.5 | Food.............8. 6 9 
Housing! a... oo5 daa e 8 8 be Se | nen a ee ata t a Ms Koss rat pee 8 2 8 
Clothing. -gerds. sis: 146.1 | 144.8] 139.7 ~~ 157.2 | 141.9 0.8 

: ot SOLO | EROUE TT Clothing... west cee ‘ : 11.6 
Fuel and light ae re 122.1 119.9} 110.8 Fuel and light....... ; 128.4 122.5 0 esa 
Housefurnishings. .... 155.9} 150.9] 135.6 Housefurnishings....} 155. 156.9 | 127.8 -0.7 | +21.9 
Simndriesa,. poeanes st « c 137.4 136.4r| 126.5 SOndriesve ct. a6 eee cs UST 186.2 +0.8 | +11.3 


sesceteccosesess| #10.9 | 213.6] 164.0 | +0.8 | +81.8 | Food............... 9 
ene ahawan nas ; FIGUSING coe eee 4 : ‘ 
er re : ‘| Glothingervyesieerns 151.2 | 150.9 . 
Fuel and light........ ; 2 5. Fuel and light....... 123.9 | 122.4 +07 
Leg ea iaes antes Housefurnishings....] 152.1 150.5 +16.8 
undress coves. Sundries............ 150.6 | 149.6 411.4 
Weighted Total..... : 15) 87) 138h.1 +0.5 | +15.9 Weighted Total....| 155.7 154.7 +16.6 


Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since June 15. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT. show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percenta 
un Jan., 1939 = 100 Claes sent laspe ies ey 
June 1947 | June 1946 Cry 
July 1947 | June 1947 | June 1946 to to July 1947 | June 1947 | June 1946 eee shat 
July 1947 | July 1947 pes i July 1947 | July 1947 
F Duluth Indianapolis 5 1 | pati pee 
Roads Palen sees eed | -ES6all || Ronde. cme cer. 208.8 | 205.4] 157.8] +1.7} 482.7 
te Pate cisa ok « 0 OR THO ustigt ee sos ok x 107.9°| 107.9} 107.9 0 0 
* - roe : Grae bis we 1-0),.2 tole DL) | Clothing ekite.« 6 ie. 143.8 143.8 128.9 0 +11.6 
ee Fa ight law eens O | +12.8 | Fuel and light....... 125.4] 121.1] 111.7]) +3.6 | +12.3 
: a urnishings..... +1.4 | +13.8 | Housefurnishings....}] 147.5] 147.2] 183.1 +0.2 | +10.8 
LN Ties ere Pek ose... +0.7 +8.5 | Sundries ..i......0. 142.8 | 141.37} 131.3 +1.1 +8.8 


_— | FM OS || 


faves : ; ‘ +1il 


+18.4 +16.3 


Food. SO Othe GI See a 222.1 CALEY 155.4 “1-0; | a2) | NOOds, nem mene ee. 189.5 187.1 137.2 +1.3 | +38.1 
LO a eee oe LLOES 9110525) 221102 0 OF} (rousin gh eee ac stale 105.5 | 105.5 | 105.5 0 0 

Clothing. Meenas qelhs 169.0 169.6 152.2 0A ierree Ot) Clothing niin. «ee, 152.6 153.1 137.1 -0.3 | +11.3 
Fuel and light eave a atte S 133.4 128.07] 119.5 +4.2 | +11.6 | Fuel and light....... 104.3 103.7 113.5 +0.6 8.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 148.2] 148.5] 135.0 —-0.2 +9.8 | Housefurnishings....} 135.6} 135.1 | 124.6] 40.4] 48.8 
Sindricar, Rae ecdve. 148.9 147.9 5 ; Sundriesie Wes ove 140.5 189.1 128.3 +1.0 +9.5 


Moodie. use ices, 186.6 8 6 6 
Hoang’). . diss ssi.) 104.3 8 8 0 
Clothing. wt teeeeeees 156.7 157.4 139.4 =0°4 lett?’ | Clothing. deh... 268. 146.0 : 3 ; 
Fuel and light Mie Biel» 125.6 223 79) OL1S53 41.5 +8.9 | Fuel and light....... 115.2 1165. 105. 0 +9.2 
Housefurnishings cece 183.7] 188.8r}| 121.9 -0.1 +9.7 | Housefurnishings....} 157.1 156.4 | 138 +0.4 | +13.3 
DOnUrEss. MRS sks. _ 186.9 | 136.3 | 127.1) +0.4 | +7.7 | Sundries............ 146.7] 145.67) 132 +0.8 | +11.1 
Weighted Total..... 148.9 148.4 128.1 +0.3 | +16.2 Weighted Total....| 156.7 156.3r}) 185.6 +0.3 | +15.6 
—————— 
Front Royal, Va. Los Angeles 
Food, Biclain ts. tetas Se bike 233.1 231.4r} 169.7 “0.7 j--834-1 Food... eens <2 ee 200.7 198.1 155.6 +1.3 | +29.0 
Housing ts cates s 107.3 | 107.3 |, 107.8 0 Ol) (Housing§..<.... 55. 106.2 | 106.2} 106.2 0 
Clothing wet. Jec.scses 165.9 166.0r| 148.7 =O. 1 fee iie6: | (Clothing em... sore 143.0 144.1 128.0 -0.8 | 411.7 
Fuel and light........ 144.9 131.6 123.9 || +10.1 | +16.9 |] Fuel and light....... 93.4 93.4 93.4 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 139.2 | 139.0] 134.9]/ +0.1} +3.2 | Housefurnishings....} 134.0] 132.7] 124.9) +1.0] +7.8 
Sanmdries® Gps .cka 135.5 134.5 127.0 +0.7 +6.7 | Sundries....i......0- 186,20)9 1384 |S 125 e1 +2.T +8.9 
Hoodies te aot. le 207.8 206.6 156.1 =1-0..6' | -E3Se1 | Poode aan. ce ak 912.2 208.7 150.4 +1.7 | 441.1 
HOUSING <.05 5a aoe > 106.5 106.5 106.5 0 0 Housing!) ...ierse.. 103.9 103.9 103.9 0 0 
LORE Fane Tn aio Hates 151.7 151.8 141.6 -0.1 eek fy Clothinigiaa wos. ot 146.4 147.7 1B os -0.9 +9.8 
Fuel and Pht, <hoe. 135%,9 125.9 114.0 +7.9 | +19.2 | Fuel and light....... 129.2 125.9 114.4 +2.6 | +12.9 
Housefurnisbings..... 157.5 157.0 148.2 +0.3 +6.3 | Housefurnishings....) 159.7 158.9 | 135.6 +0.5 | +17.8 
SUNGHES ees evens. 143.4] 142.3 128.3 +0.8 | +11.8 ] Sundries. :...5...55. 140.2 139.1 123.2 +0.8 | +13.8 
Weighted ‘otal 2. 156.9 155.4 133.9 +1.0] +17.2 Weighted Total’... 159.5 157.8 130.4 +1.1 | 422.3 
———————DADDADAADADADADDADDDADD DDADADBSESQEOOOSw 
Green Bay, Wis. Macon 
ogden: eds 6 eek 194.9 193.8 141.9 EOVG I) -eSiay | AR OO... scree ates oe 199.6 196.4 150.9 +1.6 | +32.3 
HOnsiig ts cic. sss d 106.8} 106.8] 102.8 0 ELS AON HOUSINGS, times st 114.0] 114.0} 114.0 0 0 
Cloehing ete gna «uses 162.9 162.2 142.0 +0.4 } +14.7 | Clothing. vee v eee eee Los 152.1 136.8 +0.7 } +11.9 
Fucl and light........ 117.4 | 117.4] 105.0 0 +11.8 | Fuel and light....... 103.2 | 103.2 97.7 0 +5.6 
Housefurnishings..... 147.5 | 146.7] 131.6 +0.5 | +12.1 | Housefurnishings....| 146.3 | 146.8] 139.0 0.3} +5.3 
Sundviesiowe ste sos. « 133.1 131.6 122.4 +1.1 SIS 17a (SUnaries serials | Monee. 130.1 129.4 | 124.7 +0.5 +4.3 
Weighted "Lotal.ese.. 149.9 149.0 126.4 +0.6 | +18.6 Weighted Motaly.&. a Mey Lee! 150.3 SSRs +0.9 | +14.8 
BY 2 1 ti 9 
at aig ii 8 8 
. . . Fuel and light 118 ° 113.8 11011 bAh5 ah Bl) 
Fuel and light........ 81.8 81.8 81.8 0 0 uel and light....... 8r ; : 
ede hokiatincs Sak 136.9 134.9 117.6 +1.5 | +16.4 | Housefurnishings....} 148.3 147.4 138.8 +0.6 +6.8 
SUNGRLESIS Beshaie aisse ote 135.1 134.0 125.7 +0.8 STIR. A UTACLLICS. « lovsral'e sf ae > 142.7 141.3 | 126.2 +1.0} +13.1 
Weighted Total..... 147.7 146.3 126.9 +1.0} +16.4 Weighted Total....] 153.2 151.5r] 128.4 +1.1} +19.3 
Memphis 
.5 3 6 Nieto s OBS A os 8 Srromieee 216.9 214.9 163.6 +0.9 | +32.6 
PR Ger Sit gfe iece <tiiniel vn 110 Aelia oillh.7 0 0 | Housing’...........- 108.4) 108.4) 108.4 0 0 
Clothing Scobie dthd Stats aes.» 147.7 147.8 LS .6 -0.1 | +12.3 Clothing. . Bit Ge avenn ies 154.2 15525 141.5 -0.7 +9.0 
Fuel and light........ 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 0 0 | Fuel and light....... 108.5 | 104.3) 99.3] +4.0] +9.3 
Housefurnishings..... 157.1] 154.7| 139.0 |} 41.6 | +13.0 | Housefurnishings....} 151.7} 151.3 | 132.4] +0.3 | +14.6 
Sundries............. 138.9| 137.4] 129.0] +1.1]| +7.7 | Sundries............ 123.4] 122.4] 114.5]/ 40.8] +7.8 
Weighted Total..... 156.3 | 155.8 | 132.8 220 0Gnme-27.7 Weighted Total....| 150.9 | 149.8 | 130.1 +0.7 | +16.0 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since June 15. rReyised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tue CONFERENCE BoarD i hae 
The dexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. s 
pape tee atte oth prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 = 100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 = 100 


Percentage 


Cox June 1947 | June 1946 

Crrr June 1947 | June 1946 e] 

July 1947 | June 1947 June 1946 to 
reid 8 bien sd hoes July 1047 July 1947 July 1947 | July 1947 
Milwaukee arkersburg, W.Va. 

Food 198.6 =] 58 | -E85'1 | Rodd’, or. sam enone 214.3 211.0 147.9 +1.6 praigs: 
Hoiing’ ih. ee OS 0 0 | Housing!............ 108-2 ee er, eee 
Clothing <0 i acsacks 161.5 +0.3 | +12.7 | Clothing............ 150.3 | 150.0 125.7 =f B a 
Fuel and light........ 119.5 +0.6 +7.3 | Fuel and light....... 100.1 | 100.1] 100. . “pe 
Housefurnishings..... 155.4 -1.8 | +13.8 | Housefurnishings....} 152.7 152.7 re er ae 

Sundries Mace orerettias aes 134.38 +1.4 +6.5 | Sundries............ 130.2 129.7 198. +0. , 
4 - +0.8 | +16.3 a 129.3 +0.9 | +22.6 


98 | TIVG.0 F POO... gc reer nnnnene 
seme ewww eee eee e es | HABA | AVE. B 408, 


ee 
eeeeroeoeveveaey? LUO. | AVY. | LU, 


ight {| ais'7| ais6 | 104.8 41.8 | +10. Fuel and light......| 126: 41.5] +7.8 
Housefurnishings|....| 162: 161.0] 126.8 | 40: Housefurnishings....| 148.7 +1:0 | +111 
ia ate Ce 5. : “9 | Sundries............ 186.9 1A pa 


‘9 | 7939.8 }OL77.2 f -EL.S [==e87.1 | Pood? pone. o-. A f ; 
i ee 115.046 115-340 118.2.1. 0). emo. § Honan! 602 ee 105.7 0 +0.1 
Cloikines ost | ade letas [teat | m0.) fceocd | late ee 133.5 | +04] 496 
Fuel and light........ 1Sie7 Fuel and light....... 114.0 +4.0 +8.6 
Housefurnishings..... 139.9 Housefurnishings. ... : , 126.7 0.4 +8.9 
Sundries 3. h<seacn of 138.1 Sundries, 270... a:5 : : 123.1 +0.4 | +10.1 


sewer erro ee ee ef ABV. | LHR. fF LULA YO TUE PO me. dF VMOU... 22 ee ee eee 


Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. . . . 
Sundries Frowh eae its SUNGrIesy ssh. eee 


wees 


cers aRa Gat Rate aveie stare F : : as sds @aaholwla ug aes : : ; : +82.1 
Housing )..8s.0<.08 0° : : Mgt a seeee : : 2 0 

Olothing tke aes aces Wig) 4. eb ees : : +5.4 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 121. 1s: +8.9 
Housefurnishings..... : ; .2 | Housefurnishings....| 128. 126. +0.5 
Sandries.. Foe aseens ; : ; . 16 | Sundries, 5.7.5 ..2.%. 189. 138. +10.0 


ava calas Wevat ate, aiecer eters ; ; 2 A Oh ght deeie a cae 8 229.5 163.3 +1.2 | +42.3 
HBP CIPIRER  On ie ‘ : : Housing!,..........+| 108.4 103.4 103.1 0 +0.3 
acdc OY « Aen Aare Clothing. §. 9%....8 25.0) Oke 152.1 133.2 —0.2 | +14.0 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 118.4] 112.4 | 106.7 +5.3 | +11.0 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....| 160.2 | 158.8 | 128.7 +0.9 | 429.5 
Sandrieds, feteiies ass Sundnes. 9.1.8 «tae: 125.3 | 124.6 | 120.1 +0.6 +4.3 


e+ I | | 


Soe te Maid ofhie vie , ; : ‘ BOGS... fc erate ok 207.3 | 204.9] 151.4 +1.2 | +36.9 
Housing! Dec We apaine Be ets ; P , Wousinpt conti < 123.9 123.9 122.4 0 +1.2 
Clothing Poo ee Clothing. Fuike.ccrnce « 160.8 161.0r} 187.6 -0.1 | +16.9 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 132.38 | 122.2] 118.9]/ +8.3 | +16.2 
Housefurnishings. ... . Housefurnishings....] 147.8 | 149.1 133.3 —0.9 | +10.9 
Sundries). Rein o P 38. : : Sundries: 4904. ce. 136.6 135.8 123.6 +0.6 | +10.5 
Pes eighted Total....} 158.0 156.3r} 132.8 +1.1}] +19.0 
esas 
Rochester 

Fe PR RR ee ip ; ’ : ; Food. . . rica weds Rane 208.3 154.6 +1.4 | +36.6 

5, cies ; Brousin gt  wirs: ets 103.9 | 103.9 | 103.9 0 0 

dese vieeeneees : : , ; Clothing. ee oe 155 .2 155.6 139.1 -0.3 | +11.6 

Fuel and light........ 24. , : ‘ Fuel and light....... 134.9 183.5 | 1923.4 +1.0 +9.3 
Housefurnishings . nee Housefurnishings....] 173.9] 171.4 143.1 +1.5 | 421.5 
Sundries. sete. SUNArIEs. Fee ee 143.1 141.47r} 132.2 +1.2 +8.2 
Weighted Total..... 155.1 | 153.7} 129.6 +0.9 | 419.8 Weighted Total. . 156.4 | 154.9r} 183.0 +1.0 | +17.6 

Arpegiee Bis twice annually, June 15 and December 15, It is assumed no change has occurred since June 15. rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


Note: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Number P. 
vd Seen anur freaceti Gt | euters 
June 1947 | June 1946 Was 
July 1947 | June 1947 | June 1946 her Pie July 1947 | June 1947 | June 1946 pa eteagt etadod 
rere? July 1947 | July 1947 : July 1947 | July 1947 
ockford, III. || ou el | aa | 
Food. Ort aan ee 214.4 212.7 155.8 SO 0 (ecto GeO) LOO be ereraeGne amin eins 
Blousing’ io. ..s;e.1s 1 198.1] #188.1 |0188.1 0 OM Piousing sara anys 
Clothing. EFis hia, Medel 145.4] 145.8 | 183.9 -0.8 | +8.6 | Clothing............ 
Fuel and light,.<.s 3 126.0 | 124.8) 114.7] +1.0] +9.9 
Housefurnishings eee 149.5 | 149.5 | 1388.2 0 +8.2 
Sundries.............] 188.6 187.8 | 124.5 +0.9 | +11.3 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 161.7] 160.8| 187.8 || +0.6| +17.8 0.7 | 414.9 
$$ 
Sacramento 
Food... . peers deci 209.0 | 204.6) 162.1 | +2.2 | +87.4 |] Food............... .0 6) 150.2) +1.7 | +87.8 
Housing isi .2t. 65) 906.7 | 108.7 |. 105.7 0 0 |) Housing acres. an soe 116.8 | 116.8 | 116.8 0 0 
Clothing. wees oneness oe 161.1 162.5 144.6 =O.9) | ---Li 4) |) Clothing: wcces ey oa 155.4 155.0 139.2 +0.3 | +11.6 
Fuel and light ab Mei she wie Tt.0 77.0 76.8 0 +0.3 | Fuel and light....... 131.8 131.4 123.8 +0.3 +6.5 
Housefurnishings ae Aw 165.7 | 165.8 | 144.8 —0.1 | +14.4 | Housefurnishings....]| 155.9 | 155.1] 184.1 +0.5 | +16.3 
Sundmesscce cas oe oe 6 133.8 181.2 126.0 +1.6 +5.8 | Sundries............ 130.8 129.9r| 118.2 +0.7 | +10.7 
Weighted Total..... 152.7 150.9 130.6 +1.2 | +16.9 Weighted Total.... ; t 
St. Louis Toledo 
Food. A Rn eee 197.8 194.1r] 151.2 STO alee SORS | KOOd: 50. 2a acer cre. .| 207.5 204.3 151.6 +1.6 | +386.9 
Housing" ss ae S Mystere 0 105.8 | 105.8 | 105.8 0 0) | Housing!) aca ce: =| LISsle |eetiset |e 11sa1 0 0 
Clothing. oi. a e009 «4 144.9 144.9 133.0 0 “8.9 | Clothingse.. -oee. 151.2 150.7 136.0 +0.3 |} +11.2 
Fuel and light........ 127.1 127.1 118.7 0 +7.1 | Fuel and light....... 128.0 119.8 110.1 +6.8 | +16.3 
Housefurnishings... .. 145.1 144.7 122.7 +0.8 | +18.3 | Housefurnishings....| 142.4 | 141.2 | 129.9 +0.8 +9.6 
PUNGTICS.; ce ae ot «co 129.4 128.3 (21°35 +0.9 +6.7 | Sundries........... «| 144.9 142.5 135.4 +1.7 +7.0 
Weighted Total..... 150.2 148.7 129.7 +1.0 | 415.8 Weighted Total....} 157.7 155.3 184.4 +1.5 | +17.3 
St. Paul Wausau, Wis. 
O00 iesan das) cattakas® 210.0 206.2 146.2 a08 |ee4S.6 | Food. acc. n<«.ceeers 224.1 219.4 160.6 +2.1 | +39.5 
Housing! eos se Gs 100.9 100.9 100.9 0 0 Housing! 108s ero 102.7 102.7 102.7 0 0 
‘Clothing 426. oe .e 145.5 145.5 128.6 0 HES.) | (Clothing seess. sa se 171.9 174.1 151.1 -1.3 +13.8 
Fuel and light........ 198.5 118.3 108.0 +4.4 | +14.4 | Fuel and light....... 120.8 120.38 107.7 +0.4 | +12.2 
Housefurnishings... .. 165.3 | 165.4] 138.9 —0.1 | +19.0 | Housefurnishings....| 144.7 | 145.8 | 129.4 -0.8 | +11.8 
SSUNUIIES: 2 ee te to 187.2 136.4 124.3 +0.6 | +10.4 } Sundries............ 131.9 1380.0 119.2 +1.5 | +10.7 
Weighted Total..... 153.5 151.8 196.5 +1.1 | +21.3 Weighted Total....] 157.3 155.7 131.3 +1.0 | +19.8 
San Francisco - Oakland Wilmington, Del. 
HOO penis cote ot es 204.4 199.9 151.9 1-953) | 84,6}. Hood..2..+ settee os 190.0 184.3 144.7 +8.1 | +31.3 
Housing... sasees. 100.9 | 100.9] 100.9 0 O | Housing!............] 104.9 | 104.9] 104.9 0 0 
Clothing ee dee ce oe 151.7 150.8 1386.0 e006 | F115 | Clothings:...c0...0. = 154.7 154.2 138.7 +0.3 | 411.5 
Fuel and light........} 88.1 88.1 85.1 0 +3.5 | Fuel and light....... 113.2 | 112.7] 107.2] +0.4| +5.6 
Housefurnishings... .. 146.9 148.9 128.0 -1.8 | +14.8 | Housefurnishings....} 156.7 156.5 127.9 +0.1 | +22.5 
SHNORIES cas ~ cae ete 141.3 140.4 133.2 +0.6 +6.1 Sundriesizsccm thee os 127.2 126.17; 117.8 +0.9 +8.0 
Weighted Total..... 154.1 152.3 182.1 +1.2 | +16.7 Weighted Total....| 149.8 147.47} 127.7 +1.6 | +17.8 
Seattle Youngstown 
BiG eee a ee ss 203.9 | 198.8 | 157.3 1 5 3 
Housing!.............| 106.5] 106.5] 106.5 } 6 6 6 
GJOLHING eee erie oh 141.6 141.6 129.1 0 +9.7 | Clothing. wees eens ees 157.0 157.1 147.2 —0.1 +6.7 
Fuel and light......../ 118.9 | 116.9] 111.4 +1.7 +6.7 | Fuel and light.......] 124.8] 118.2 | 109.4 +5.6 | 414.1 
Housefurnishings... .. 150.4 | 150.7} 126.3 —0.2 | +19.1 | Housefurnishings....} 151.3} 151.7] 138.6 -0.3 | +9.2 
Sundriessce. sete ve +6 126.9 | 126.2] 122.1 +0.6 +8.9 | Sundries............] 126.6 | 126.2 | 117.9 +0.3 +7.4 
Weighted Total..... 150.1 | 148.1 | 191.0 | +1.4| 414.6] Weighted Total....| 152.8| 151.4] 182.4] +0.9 | 415.4 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since June 15, rRevised. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN INDEXES FOR SIX CITIES 


Weighted Total Food Housing! Clothing Fuel and Light Housefurnishings Sundries 


Fe | ae | ee | ee | | | | a | ee | ee | 
ep 


Dns. ss ; +2.2] na. 0 na. | 0.7] na. SN 
etait Ind? ac. ; +1.6 |+37.0 0 +0.7 | -0.3 |] +3.7 sf, P41 4-5. 6 
{International Falls, Minn..| +2.2 |+19.5 | +4.1 |+38.8 0 | +8.8] -0.3 |414.5 +2.0] +8.8 
Joliete LI tien anise +1.0 |+17.4 | +0.8 |+36.1 0 0 +0.3 | +6.7 seta | t= 10) 7. 
Lewistown, Pa...... +0.1 |4+16.5 | +0.5 |+32.7 0 0 0.2} +6.1 ae 47.9 
Trenton, N. J......- -1.0 {415.9 | -2.7 |+26.7 o | +0.6 | +0.5| +9.4 403 }414.1 

7 : : . 
plronly Be 3 ees ere June 15 and December 15. It is assumed no change has conrred a (ee 1 
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The Revere Plan for Charitable Contributions 


HEN local drives for charities, such as the Red 
Cross and community chest, were conducted, 
the Rome (New York) Division of Revere Copper and 
Brass Incorporated wanted always to do its part. 

The job of solicitation of employees and looking 
after their contributions, however, fell to manage- 
ment, which the latter felt was a wrong approach. 
A campaign conducted by management representa- 
tives had the flavor of compulsion, which might lead 
to resentment not only toward management but 
toward the agencies themselves. Furthermore, there 
was no pattern by which an individual might judge 
the extent of his duty. The campaigns were wasteful 
of time of workers and management. 

A frank discussion of the matter was held with 
representatives of the employees, and from it de- 
veloped a plan for a benevolent fund supported by 
payroll deductions. Inaugurated early in 1945, the 
fund idea has amply demonstrated its value. Revere 
employees appreciate the new way of contributing 
their share to welfare projects. 

When the plan was first put into effect, employees 
were asked to sign cards authorizing payroll deduc- 
tions based upon their rates of pay. New employees 
are asked to sign such cards at the time of employ- 
ment. 

In the mill, the Benevolent Fund is administered 
by a labor-management committee consisting of the 
works manager, the assistant works manager and 
the personnel manager of the company and the presi- 
dent and treasurer of Local 1, IMWU, the president 
of Local 10, IMWU, and the representative of the 
machine shop committee. The Office Benevolent 
Fund is administered by a committee made up of 
representatives of the employees and of management. 
A responsible official of the company serves as treas- 
urer of both funds. 

Deductions in the case of wage earners are as fol- 
lows: those earning up to $1.13 an hour pay, inclusive, 
15 cents a week; those earning from $1.14 to $1.23, in- 
clusive, contribute 20 cents weekly; and those who 
earn $1.24 an hour or more give 25 cents a week. 


The large cards on the opposite page are reproduc- 
tions of two of the pledge cards used in administer- 
ing the Employees’ Benevolent Fund of Revere Copper 
and Brass Incorporated, Rome Division. A pledge is 
effective for one year and thereafter until the em- 
ployee cancels his request for the payroll deduction 
or the plan is discontinued. The smaller cards are iden- 
tification cards which subscribers may show, should 
they be solicited outside for charitable contributions, 


Pieceworkers are classified with the last group. De- 
ductions are adjusted with payroll rate changes, and 
it is understood that no contribution is due for weeks 
in which no pay is earned. 

The deduction for salaried workers on the weekly 
payroll whose base salary rate is up to $43.00 a week, 
inclusive, is 5 cents a week; for those who receive 
from $43.01 to $47.50, 10 cents; for those who are 
paid $47.51 to $53.50, 15 cents; for those whose rate is 
$53.51 to $62.50, 20 cents; and for those who receive 
over $62.50, 25 cents a week. 

The deduction for monthly salaried workers whose 
base salary rate is up to $6,500 a year, inclusive, is 14 
of 1%. For those who receive more than $6,500 a 
year, the deduction is 94 of 1%. As in the other two 
groups, deductions are adjusted with payroll rate 
changes. 


NINETY-SEVEN PER CENT SIGN UP 


During its first year of operation, 97% of the plant 
employees signed up for the plan. When charitable 
drives come along, the Benevolent Fund votes sums 
for its members, and those who are not members 
are individually solicited for either cash contributions 
or payroll deduction contributions. In addition to the 
Red Cross and community chest, some of the chari- 
ties that have been supported by the fund have been 
the Disabled Veterans, Association for the Blind, 
March of Dimes and the USO. 

For the past two years, the fund has made it possible 
to distribute baskets of fruit to members who have 
been confined by illness to their homes at Christmas 
time. Flowers are sent in the instance of death of 
subscribers to the fund or their near relatives— 
fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, wives or children. 
A recently added activity is aid to Revere employees, 
should they encounter extreme hardship. 

Regular subscribers are provided with identifica- 
tion cards which are recognized by all charitable or- 
ganizations and prevent further solicitation of the 
members. Suitable emblems of various campaigns 
are available for members at the company’s person- 
nel office at the time drives take place in other plants. 
Notices of what has been contributed through the 
Benevolent Fund are posted on bulletin boards, and 
a complete financial statement of the fund’s trans- 
actions is published each year in the February issue 
of the company magazine, the Revere Patriot. 


GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Management Research Division 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


F ALL the payroll statistics for production work- 
ers in the twenty-five manufacturing industries 
surveyed by THe Conrerence Boarp, only hourly 
earnings were higher in July than in June. All the 
others—real hourly earnings, actual and real weekly 
earnings, actual and nominal hours, employment, total 
man hours and payrolls—declined over the month. 
Reported wage-rate increases amounted to only 0.3% 
for all workers, with only three industries reporting 
increases averaging more than 1% for all the workers 
in the industry. 

The largest increase was in the meat-packing indus- 
try where reports indicated that 45.87% of the workers 
received average increases of 5.2%. 

This month a special table is included, showing, as 
of July, the distribution of plants from which data 
are received for this survey. It will be seen that, of 
the more than 2,000 plants included in the survey, 
1,864 are in the twenty-five industries. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS 


Although hourly earnings rose from June to July 
and were at a new peak level for the seventeenth 
consecutive month, the increase over the month was 
only 0.4%. In October, 1945, hourly earnings were at 
their lowest point following the end of the war, and 
they have risen in each of the twenty-one months 
since that time. Seventeen of these twenty-one in- 
creases were larger than the 0.4% rise from June to 
July. The total increase from October, 1945, to this 
July was 25.3%. 

Six industries showed lower hourly earnings in July 
than in the preceding month, the decreases ranging 
from 0.1% in the rubber industry to 2.4% in news and 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 
Source: Toe Conrerence Boanup 


25 Manufacturing Industries 


Date dbs Wage-rate 

Affected eh 

Err oP” & Gs aE aaa 2.9% 8.5% 
AAU BUSkrme teat a iets fence es 5.5 9.6 
September: 75s, eceme te tin Dales 1.8 8.0 
October era davidii e's © viccunt 1.9 8.0 
INGVGMIDEDs, der vei et oes 6.20 rd 7.3 
December, sisaaeemaaie sss calees 1.8 7.9 
LOA Panay. oes omnes. 4.1 8.6 
Mebruarystits..ddit «abana, i 3.4 10.6 
March. .an Ue 7.0 
PAE Lerrettin cients, eit ays Mier Renee 6.8 (Ge? 
My AR nis oe 18.5 9.1 
SUNG) case te rele en ere 8.6 8.7 
DULY cad >-+ ck crea os or 4.5 ae 


magazine printing. In this latter industry, working 
hours were reduced from 40.7 in June to 38.8 in July, 
with a resultant loss of premium payments for over- 
time work. The hourly earnings of the workers in the 
book and job printing industry were unchanged from 
June to July and the remaining industries showed 
increases ranging from 0.1% to 2.3%. 

Weekly earnings in July declined 1.2% from their 
peak level of June, the first decline in this series since 
that from April to May, 1946. The July average was 


Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing 
Industries 


Source: THz ConFERENCE BoarD 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
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also slightly lower than that of May, 1947, but it was 
higher than during any other month since this survey 
was begun. Since August, 1939, the last month before 
the start of the war in Europe, weekly earnings have 
been increased 96.4%. Changes in the individual in- 
dustries over the month from June to July ranged 
from a decline of 6.8% in news and magazine printing 
to an increase of 4.3% in the meat-packing industry. 
The iron and steel and automobile industries showed 
declines of 6.3% and 6.2% respectively. 

After rising for three months, real weekly earnings 
dropped 2.1% from June to July. In the latter month, 
this measure of actual earnings adjusted for changes 
in the consumers’ price index in terms of 1923 dollars, 
was still 1.9% greater than last July, and 30.4% more 
than during the last month before the beginning of 
the war. Unlike actual weekly earnings, which have 
shown a definite upward trend since the first months 
of 1946, real weekly earnings have varied so widely 
from month to month that no trend can be clearly 
discerned. 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Average | Average 


Actual Nominal 

Date arerage Weeks oe 

1 kly Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings ste 
Earnings | Earnings i . Hours ber Buvler: en Payrolls 

Gietont | fieal.< | (kseust (Seal MI Warten | see 
EO4GrJulyscr acc. ce, $1.194 | $47.64 40.0 2 220.7 192.8 179.0 156.3 81.3 119.1 96.8 213.2 
IAUIBUStER. Le. ee 1.217 48.74 40.1 Al 225.0 192.8 183.2 156.6 81.5 121.1 98.7 221.9 
September.......... 1.229 49.14 40.0 ai! CE fat) 198.3 184.7 161.2 81.3 122.7 99.8 226.6 
October.............| 1.981 49.79 40.4 .0 FA OM) 189.6 187.1 155.9 82.1 123.2 101.1 230.5 
November.......... 1.243 50.14 40.4 0 229.8 189.3 188.4 155.2 82.1 125.8 103.3 237.0 
December........... 1.247 50.23 40.4 0 230.5 187.1 188.8 153.2 82.1 126.1 103.5 238.1 
O47 January, ........... 1.268 51.62 40.8 aH) 234.4 190.6 194.0 157.7 82.9 127.1 105.4 246 .6 
Rebritarye, ste savers 1.279 52.10 40.8 .0 236.4 192.7 195.8 159.6 82.9 128.8 106.8 252.2 
March ee 1.285 62.10 40.6 .0 237.5 190.2 195.8 156.8 82.5 128.8 106.3 252.2 
April... Hf 1.304 52.79 40.5 .0 241.0 193.1 198.4 159.0 82.3 128.6 105.8 255.1 
IM Asiastock 1.3829 53.65 40.4 0 245.7 197.2 201.6 161.8 82.1 127.9 105.0 257.8 
Ge pre e a.c 1.347r| 54.25 40.3 0 249.0r} 198.67) 203.9 162.6 81.9 127.4 104 3 259.8 
UVR rea ese esis 1.352 53.60 39.7 9 249.9 197.5 201.4 159.2 80.7 125.0 100.9 251.8 
See footnotes on page 286. rRevised. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, JULY, 1947 


Note: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
SSS sss 


Average Earnings in Dollars Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 
InpustRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
eee st FRESNO Fae i July June June July June July June 
Agricultural implementsee ees eo FIO. cc eee 1.423 1.418 57.29 57.69 40.2 40.7 40.3 40.1 
TATOO) ON an ee 1.508 1.497r 91 58.52r 36.4 39.1r 40.0 40.0 
Boot and BE Cae at ee oe i ergs dares Coemncatedntn 1.039 1.042r .80 40.46r 38.8 38.8r 40.6 40.4 
(Qiditen| oo. 5 SS aes Cees ae ee ae ae 1.410 1.400 46 54.24 37.9 38.7 40.3 40.4 
ELA VOR ROCUCHIG* ace <r sarcriat Garam ane uiper Oe Las 1.224 1.2197 18 46.867 38.5 38.5r 40.2 40.2 
OLLON——NOrt he een dnc ox chs Wd Acta sietstee si Ss Soe eS 1.093 1.090 .98 44.89 40.2 41.2 42.1 43.2 
Blectriculimmmnulacturiipes. sa. sacatt. sete ose h ee cages: 1.399- | 1.891 see 56.16 40.3 40.4 40.3 40.4 
LU eC ee eeaeksige= = nye ie OORT EIRE ere: 1.267 1.273 .08 51.91 41.1 40.8 42.3 42.1 
Einarerwpanci cat POOUS.. cis y.cyesdco teu wetechs Seles o> Bae 1.056 1.054 .87 40.19 38.7 38.1 41.0 41.1 
Liv SVT ENG ois el Meer sepsenee siaieemgeaipnartene Tc 2 Sohn ocuil genet. ee eae 1.539 1.547 125, 58.94 85.9 38.1 40.7 40.7 
Leather tanning and finishing. .....- 3.0.52 .0e00+see0s 1.316 1.286 15 53.70 41.9 41.7 42.8 41.6 
am ber anc iil workcaner ees ses oe ele Es cis ae cee 1.459 1.451 .06 60.92 41.9 42.0 41.5 41.5 
Meme eerie te i bw eda, 1.254 | 1.226 95 | 53.91 44.8 44.0 40.2 40.2 
TET GO UA WEROTERINE hs sae am SER ei RE gto eaten SR enone aia 1.292 1.291 64 51.92 40.8 40.2 41.5 41.5 
ADC ANG Plime Ge hia cee Sis nye ccseen es cur rears ae eons 1,251 1.230 soil 54.22 44.2 44.1 41.6 41.6 
IPADCR PLOCiCLSPeee. memes Bae acto seta «sob sp \teis See ers 1.164 1.146 .89 47.82 41.1 41.7 42.4 42.4 
PPI g — DOD ANC OMe a cteeas trast one nig) else asses oieeim 9 1.451 1.451 ey 61.90 42.3 42.7 42.3 42.4 
Printing—news and magazine.................++ee00ee 1.700 1.741 01 70.82 38.8 40.7 40.0 39.9 
(Een Dera eee tee see ee Gee Oe eee oe oreo rae ates 1.521 1.522 24 57.98 37.6 38.1 38.0 38.4 
Pepi pertires ANG bNDESis. oy siden oe cosine tage emp eicte lane © 1.670 1.663 .62 62.22 36.9 37.4 37.4 $8.0 
BUROHUEL ITN DEL PLOUUCUS sec erie ds ecenas.ctedgs sets o.5) «26-0 1.282 1.288 . 82 50.59 38.9 39.3 39.1 89.1 
SEAL LAY OU meee ee resets saiie «cia > ede «eins a 4.9 6 1.143 1.153 .08 47.11 41.2 40.9 40.7 40.7 
NY C0289 hao scp om ea Shc: ORI ON oo oe 1.209 1.205 65 48.77 40.2 40.5 40.4 40.6 
HemyV OGlen and /WOrsted POOUS sos oh ee 2 oem ecens acsnace Sahel 1.205 1.202 . 93 48.27 39.8 40.1 40.4 40.9 
Ue WOOleM DTOUNCUS a. cciac oe ee ayn cise age saecye s+ ago e 1.213 1.209 57 49.44 40.9 40.9 40.2 40.3 
Foundries and machine shops.................+00e005: 1.376 1.365 .18 55.10r 40.1 40.4 41.1 41.0 
Ticy HERE ERCG ATES sett docue eee ARES aee oe ME RET ERTS ae ae 1.395 1.372 13 54.89 40.2 40.0 40.4 40.4 
eMachines ang machine tools)...,....094-e4-66.-->| L972 1.356 86 55.36 40.7 40.8 41.1 41.0 
Se ELCAV VECO LIPINGN toe raecruoteieievel 5 eicistslevone Siaus ia af \eus 1.409 1.408 07 57.82r 40.5 41.17 41.8 41.6 
4. Hardware and small parts.,.........-..+-0.+00088 1.313 1.294 .89 52.37 40.3 40.5 41.1 41.0 
Be Ot her roduces ee Meine eee occas sake ss spent 3 1.380 1.372 87 54.54 39.4 39.8 40.7 40.7 
SERINDUSTRING Maree TP ey chic ies nis Todt’ oe eee foie t 1.352 1.347r 60 54.25 $9.7 40.3 40.9 41.0 
(Orie eee oes OA 6 ot le ae DOLE CIG Te OOE nance cee 1.191 1.166 47.01 39.9 40.3 40.0 40.0 
Petroleum renin ge Meee sea rte tae seh ogo le ee clones 1.612 1.604 rs 64.80 40.3 40.4 40.2 40.2 
OM) SRD ESTEUIE oa RO SRSO AE Meee GD Cee On tine Doe ae or 1.354 1.3497 ; 54.34 39.7 40.3 40.9 40.9 
ERITCaLUS et eee tate noe ee ok Ed oe Ataeleh ahenale A 1.447 1.407 55.50 40.5 39.4 40.3 40.3 
oS CRin E hiacacieeae hne ba a er et e es aenee Soren 1.454 | 1.451 57.71 39.4 39.8 40.3 40.3 


See footnotes on page 286. 
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Working hours declined from June to July, the fifth 
consecutive monthly decline. This last drop amounted 
to 0.6 hour, or 1.5%, the largest change in either 
direction since the 2.7% decline from April to May, 
1946. Except for two months in 1946, the work week 
in July was shorter than at any time since November, 
1940. Sixteen industries reported declines in working 
hours from June to July, the two largest being those 
of 2.7 hours in the automobile industry, and 2.2 hours 
in iron and steel plants. Workers in the meat-packing 
industry increased their work week by 0.8 hour, 
bringing the average in July to 44.8 hours, the longest 
of any of the twenty-five industries. 

After averaging exactly forty-one hours for nine 
months in succession, nominal hours, or the sched- 
uled number of hours of operation of a plant, shift or 
department, dropped 0.1 hour in July. This made the 
average in July 3.5 hours less than the nominal week 
of the early part of 1945. 


EMPLOYMENT 


In April of this year employment turned downward, 
after displaying a definite upward trend since the end 
of the war. The declines in the four months since 
March of this year left the index, in July, 3% below 
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that of March, and only 5% greater than the previous 
July. It was lower than during any of the months 
from July, 1941, through June, 1945. Only seven 
industries increased the number of employed workers 
from June to July. The chemical industry employed 
3.5% more workers in July than in the previous 
month, and meat-packing plants 2.4% more. Two 
others—news and magazine printing, and paper prod- 
ucts—increased their employment more than 1%. 
The iron and steel industry showed no measurable 
change over the month. Of the seventeen industries 
in which employment declined, eight had decreases 
amounting to more than 2%. The largest was 11.9% 
in the furniture industry, and the next 6.6% in the 
last group under foundries and machine shops. Em- 
ployment in the automobile industry dropped 5.5% 
from June to July. 


PAYROLLS 


Payrolls have risen sharply since the early months 
of 1946, but declined 3.1% from June to July of this 
year. Despite this decrease, they were only 8.7% 
below the peak which they reached in November, 
1943. Employment, which was also at its peak during 
that month, has declined 18.97% since then. Payrolls 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, JULY, 1947 
"Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Total Man Hours 


Weekly Employment - 
Iypuster Hourly, Actual a Wes pater 
Actual Real 
July —_ June | July _ June _ July June 

Agricultural implement................ 255.9 | 255.0 | 208.3 | 209.7 | 164.7 | 167.2 | 196.9 | 197.0 9 9 
Automebilel E04) ca oc- «hs nce 238.6 | 236.97] 182.2 | 194.27] 144.0 | 154.97] 129.7 | 137.27] 99.0 5 
Bog Gal MO eg vlovas og) + 4g 197.9 | 198.57] 167.1 | 167.7r| 132.1 | 188.7r| 103.2 | 102.8r|_ 87.2 9r 
Fe T(E i | Se glee TR Tatil GEE 5 bled 277.6 | 275.6 | 207.5 | 210.6 | 164.0 | 167.9 | 202.5 | 195.7 7 " 
Cotton—North.... .. baat org Lah 245.6 | 244.9 | 207.1 | 211.8 | 168.7 | 168.5 | 41.5] 43. 9 ‘Qr 
Electrical manufacturing...............| 246.3 | 244.9 | 208.1 | 207.8 | 164.5 | 165.3 | 264.7 | 268.4 oF 8 
ce MO ee A it i Ba Rae 245.1 | 246.2 | 208.8 | 208.1 | 165.1 | 165.9 | 106.4 | 120.8 8 2 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 276.4 | 275.9 |.231.3 | 227.4 | 182.8 | 181.3 88.2 88.38 Ree 1 
Iron and steel‘......... Seay ie ae 258.2 | 259.6 | 161.5 | 172.2 | 127.7 | 197.8 | 127.8 | 197.8 5 3 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 270.8 | 264.6 | 238.1 | 231.9 | 188.2 | 184.9] 71.1] 72.8 6 3 
Lumber and millwork................. 308.5 | 306.8 | 260.7 | 260.1 | 206.1 | 207.4 | 55.8] 56.0 2 ‘5 
Meee ORIG ge ik tes oo gan ox herent 265.1 | 259.2 | 239.0 | 229.0 | 188.9 | 182.6 | 106.5 | 104.0 0 0 
Paint and varnish..................... 229.5 | 229.3 | 200.5 | 197.8 | 158.5 | 157.7 | 170.6 | 172.6 1 6 
Panee 0d CON cases case oc 248.2 | 244.0 | 212.1 | 207.9 | 167.7 | 165.8 | 145.5 | 147.7 a 7 
Paper products 0.0.0... ...0.c cece eees 254.7 | 250.8 | 214.3 | 214.0 | 169.4 | 170.7 | 189.9 | 187.9 | 160.7 | 161.2 
Printing—book and job................] 222.2 | 222.2 | 204.7 | 206.7 | 161.8 | 164.8 | 153.1 | 152.6 2 9 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 245.3 | 251.2 | 211.4 | 226.8 | 167.1 | 180.9 | 147.6 | 145.9 2 9 
WADE che Rene Racer] ane 243.0 | 243.1 | 204.2 | 206.8 | 161.4 | 164.9 | 142.0 | 145.2 al ; 
Sill east PayOnes ie hoes fc secon 230.4 | 232.5 | 204.4 | 204.6 | 161.6 | 163.2 | 91.3] 923 9 2 
Wool. cnasioacna 5 at ad 239.4 | 238.6 | 203.0 | 203.5 | 160.5 | 162.3 | 80.8| 83.4| 68.4| 71.1 
Foundries and machine shops...........| 240.1 | 238.2 | 194.5 | 194.27] 153.8 | 154.97] 140.8 | 145.7 8 | 118.7 

Ia, Rodndtiess.ige. shade Gea + * ont 236.4 | 232.5 | 189.6 | 185.4 | 149.9 | 147.8 | 158.0 | 159.3 | 196.6 | 127.0 

2. Machines and machine tools.......} 249.9 | 247.0 | 204.6 | 202.8 | 161.7 | 161.7 | 187.9 | 140.8 1 3 

$. Heavy equipment................ 210.3 | 210.1 | 172.8 | 175.17] 196.6 | 139.6r| 112.0 | 111.6 4 4 

4. Hardware and small parts.........| 256.4 | 252.7 | 213.2 | 211.1 | 168.5 | 168.8 | 145.4 | 151.8 ‘8 3. 

5. Other products...............++-- 246.4 | 245.0 | 198.9 | 199.6 | 157.2 | 159.2 | 144.0 | 154.1 ‘2 | 195.7 
25 INDUSTRIES ............sss+ssss005 249.9 | 249.0rl 201.4 | 203.9 | 159.2 | 162.6 | 195.0 | 127.4 104.3 | 251.8 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for i i i 
, r the fol : 
goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, ‘27 induveries.* airoraih ee pesocs & Tubes Uneeaa tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted 
See footnotes on page 286. ; 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, JULY, 1947 


All Male 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


InpUsrRy 


Weekly 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile! 


(Chemical Wert rd = och. hdc ke Sass 
Rayon producing®................... 
Cotton—North : 


CPSC Cm Ce a ear Sar Re Te ore 


tS 6.6.6 CC PCTS HS Teka eee eb caus 


Hosiery and knit goods................ 
Wrotrand steele ORS. oe. tan ck shee os 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 
Lumber and millwork. ................ 
I CREPACKINF el. cy wk Cees Be cea eta bec 
ant And VAIMICN. oc. oes xe ede dees ae 
APCD MNCIPUI, dic ceuen Oe oe obs hoc s 
maper Pracuctss< kiss ¢ aed ses te Gems sy 
ee ce ee 
inting—news and magazine.......... 
Hobber.. G6 UP Rees a Pe ee ee 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 
2. Other rubber products............ 
BilKsAN TAYONA. cues God. = fc cies wate cee « 
WYOOleyso ene oe ck cc ds. eh veut soe sae 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 
2. Other woolen products®........... 
Foundries and machine shops........... 
eR DUIIVCR EE Ree ciclo esc pd op sai 


8. Heavy equipment................ 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 
SeLULNeL PrOGUCIE: wascor a5 5 ¢ mes sre 3 


PU CINDUNTHIMGG: Cat seer bet b Gwe seas 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Female 


Average Hours Average Earnings in Dollars Average Hours 
p — V haa per Week per 
roduction Worker Production Worker 


a 


[alll eel eel oe 


WARGO WW HWMOVWWOOMUWHNOROWO AWW HOHOSS 
9 

pa RIG HENS EVR Meu SECC SE ‘ 

CWOCHWH RP MUDWNOMOIREHAUODOWNDORAHARWH 


1.093 | 1. 37 
1.120 } 1. 37 
1.046 | 1. 38 
1.094 | 1. 38 
ales ley | ue 39 
1.116 | 1. 37 
T1857) 01". 39 
ae i 

te iL 


40.1 1.006 | 1. 38.2 

SOFOni 40'S) ae 

40.8] 40.4] ..... 

40.1] 40.77] ..... re 

40.6 39.0 
39.4 37.1 


See footnotes on page 286. 


in July were 187.1% greater than in August, 1939, 
just before the start of the war. They were exceeded 
only by the five preceding months of this year, and 
by the months from February, 1943, through April, 
1945. The decline from June to July in the payrolls 
for the twenty-five industries combined was the result 
of decreases in sixteen industries, and increases in 
eight others, the remaining industry showing no 
change over the month. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


The hourly earnings of all workers in the cement 
industry rose 2.1% from June to July. All the in- 
creased earnings were in the group of skilled workers, 
since the unskilled men averaged slightly less in July 
than in the previous month. The number of un- 
skilled workers employed also declined somewhat over 
the month, although this decrease was more than 
offset by the increase in skilled workers so that total 
employment rose a little. Wage-rate increases were 


responsible for the increased earnings of these work- 
ers, those reported in July averaging 1.1% for all the 
workers in the industry. Since working hours were 
shorter in July than in June, weekly earnings rose 
less over the month than hourly earnings. 

The number of workers employed in the petroleum 
industry was increased 2.8% from June to July. Em- 
ployment in the unskilled group rose more than that 
of the trained workers, and, as a result, the proportion 
of men classified as skilled dropped from 91.3% in 
June to 90.9% in the next month. Neither working 
hours nor earnings showed much change over the 
month. Hourly earnings rose only 0.5%, but the 
$1.612 averaged in July was the highest point reached 
by this series. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


In the aircraft factories, many factors combined to 
raise the hourly earnings of the production workers. 
Some wage-rate increases were reported and working 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURING PLANTS SUPPLYING PAYROLL DATA 
TO THE CONFERENCE BOARD" 


Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarD 


i Paint | Paper | Paper 
Agricul- Boot Electrical _ | Hosiery | [rons Leather ener Ve je Pe ro 
State and Geographic tural Auto- Chemi- | Cotton | Manu- | Furni- and and Tanning an , a os an 
Divisions Total wate mobile? ead cal North ‘ : a ture pee! Steel pees eect Packing v= Pulp | ucts 
-s—  /| | |_| | od oor rs ot ee dt (itd tt!” > | 
United States....... 2,007a 34 74 146 191 22 144 39 36 49 23 43 25 iy 3 “ 
New England....... 350 Neer Pe 27 22 14 33 1 Sere 2 3 4 3 ' 
IMaine. Peace rane +c 25 ie wea 4 4 2 ot tee . silers “ae 
New Hampshire.....| 22 ag oe 17 il ae 1 nor Ps — ~ e 
Vermonties.e ce ear 10 ae ek Nas 1 1 tee tee tee i 4 1 ry} 
Massachusetts. ...... _ 152 se wie 6 12 6 16 1 noth 1 3 4 
Rhode Island uate abakersore 31 , 1 3 3 avs ta oe ae i a 10 
Connecticut.........| 110 Q 3 3 12 eae 1 iD: ae ee 
Middle Atlantic..... 547 5 7 9 69 i 48 20 12 18 7 Tf 3 20 a oe 
New: Yorky..9 son... 214 4 5 8 19 2 9 16 ir 1 1 4 8 ; 1: 
New Jersey......... 127 ate Q 1 28 4 15 1 vee Q 2 a 1 9 : re 
Pennsylvania........| 206 1 a: 22 1 24 3 5 15 4 se 2 3 
East North Central.| 621 26 63 36 36 1 45 13 8 21 10 8 7 22 28 =: 
oe oe eee Oe oe 178 2 9 4 11 Ly 5 1 10 3 1 rf 3 5 
Indiana...... 77 3 15 1 6 8 1 2 ae i! 1 vt 7 
hnoisa cess cee os 174 14 5 Q7 Uf 12 1 1 7 3 3 5 10 1 3 
Michigan........... 94 2 31 arte 9 3 4 1 1 1 4 8 
Wisconsin...........} 98 5 3 4 3 5 3 4 1 4 3 Rte foes pene 9 
West North Central.| 153 2 49 15 6 8 1 3 8 6 2 12 
Minnesota.......... 29 ae Aor Q Q ti a, 1 2 aa 2 4 
Towa 20 Q 4 ee 1 1 3 1 =" 1 
Missouri........ 86 2 49 8 4 cet 1 AB fof 4 6 
North Dakota....... ee Le a fi ide or = 
South Dakota....... 1 wwe ee 1 Be s 
Nebraska........... 4 ye 1 1 ve 1 
TISARs Ses. te here's 13 Ais i. ahh 1 Bae ay 1 ] ne 
South Atlantic...... 99 a 7 2 25 7 3 4 1 2 2 2 3 1 ll 
Dolawares. 2425 2.3... 7 eo the aie 3 ae ar ae 1 ck 2 ae 
Maryland: eee « 20 1 3 7 1 care ac 1 E 
District of Columbia 2 ik as « ae? i eA 
Virgitidees, gone - Q7 cst neg aor 8 Br Pees Q Q 1 8 
West Virginia....... 24 Wee te ee 11 Q = 3 1 1 nee ats 
North Carolina...... 5 pe ia vi. 1 2 Ben ec BAP 1 
South Carolina...... 3 : - Q = re 1 
Georgia... 10 Q 1 1 re 4 
Hloridaheanetorereuse 1 bn — pete sate a Aone a 
East South Central.| 72 1 a 22 10 1 3 5 1 2 1 3 
Kentuckys,.2.¢. 6: 16 | eee. 4 4 aoe 2 
Tennessee........... 32 aS ae 17 4 1 Q 1 1 1 Bei 
Alahamiaewxtcn cess: Q1 ner nt. 1 Q 1 4 - Sire 1 1 
Mississippi.......... 3 re Le ae Brit - i 1 5 
West South Central. 55 oe 1 1 4 Shee eae 1 =e bare Fire 2 1 4 ee 6 
ATEATISAS tac. ocean. te 5 iyi 1 1 Se rs 3 pede 1 he ae e gat ae 5 AE bys a Pe 
WOUISIANA ens ae ae ae cake se me = ab Re etic mate at ce Pied 2 aA 1 
Oklahoma;.........- ith nate As —; 1 shes oH ar! “ia tee ee Refs 1 Ne oe ne 
DL OXAB ripen. Aabia cia ofits 36 ae hed +4 Sr tae aie aes hee ie Jar 2 Ra 2 35 5 
Mountains... .: 14 ies on bags 1 - fap re ay. ae ay fs us ae Es 2 
Montana sn rcnicsc 1 oe We oi as sup Wi =e ae ve _ ee ae me —-_ 43 
Tdahotan cevvee anak 2 zfs: - oe A ae Ae ca ts ee oe Ke 1 ed an ae ats 
WyGminigsennt cian a 4 ; . « es et nae ae ane ae _ age aa Pi x Pe ae 
ColoradO.n. tener enin 5 ine we ree 1 see ae edi — ee ase 1 $3: 2h 1 
New Mexico........ 1 Ra Mtge ne aes Riva si ne ae = Mei ae ne ws oe ae 
Arizona eeentertaln atts es 7 ry hs ae oe ae ae wae Sere sg ier ge °e ne 
Utalitnaeen er ee 1 ate i ah aa see ore oh and fra hea OF: Bate he a 1 
ING@V G06 st oces.c cial er em oS ea i ane wee “ ae an 5 +. os As 
Pacific.............. 96 Ane 1 A. 9 He 4 1 1 1 1 14 1 8 5 19 
Washington......... 17 aoe : ae 1 tor Bar a ths on ¢ sre 8 tse “8 3 Q 
Orevonee atime one 13 0 aa nae 1 riex wee A i! 5. aR 5 tim 1 2 . 
Califommaran yt Ae) 66 ny I she 7 , 4 1 he 1 1 1 1 7 =: 16 
a a I Se Se eee a ee eee 


1As8 of July, 1947, this table brings up to date figures published in The Management Record of February, 1946, pp. 48 and 49, 
ys 


*This ana 


hours were lengthened, with a consequent increase in 
premium payments for overtime. Total employment 
was decreased 7.9%, the layoffs being presumably 
among the most recently hired and, therefore, lowest- 


paid workers. A shift in the employment distribution 
also tended to raise hourly earnings. The proportion 
of women workers dropped from 12.8% in June to 
11.3% in July, and that of the unskilled men dropped 


is covers only plants that report directly to Tz Conrerence Boarp. In addition, Tam ConrerEence Boarp also receives data from the Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
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a ar aa ed OE 8S 


DISTRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURING PLANTS SUPPLYING PAYROLL DATA 
TO THE CONFERENCE BOARD! 


Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp 


ee 
Wrinting | Printing ‘ : 
is Naas Silk Machines Heayy |Hardware] Other Petro- * 
and and and Wool | Found- and Equip- and | Foundry ee 5- hese Air. | Sit i 
Job | Magazine yon nes | Machine | “ment | Small | Prod- | “thes Perment Refn- | craft Pe Stel ae at eal 
52 33 Scar ——— a || eee 
i 5 e i e ub 77 88 | 113 | 1,864 40 | 55 | 11 | 37 |2,007a |United States 
red = ae oe aries, : 8 46 eAN| BAG Ue d | come) as 4 | 350 |New England 
Sich 1 Le 1 ; 1 ve ue or 24 sine a We 1 25 Maine 
1 sai ie ee a 1 +i iy vee i ic ~ ik 3 oa New rapa tee 
6 vee tee Bi ae ty ae 0 ermont 
val : 7 2 | 4] 15 8 | 10]... |. | 1. | 8 | 152 | Massachusetts 
P) @ 3 5 3 ; ae § aa 31 a f ne af 31 Rhode Island 
20 6 9 26 17 + 4 25 19 109 Bi ig xi 1 110 Connecticut 
ai poe | 4 3 30 22 15 39 | 515 4 | 10 8 | 547 |Middle Atlantic 
2 2 2 "6 5 4 18 6 2 21 201 7 Q 4 214 New York 
7 4 5 “8 ce 9 5 4 Q 7 121 eu 3 3 127 New Jersey 
11 b 17 3 49 < i a a mes if 5 1 206 Pennsylvania 
9 2 12 3 19 37 34 20 37 597 5 ll 8 621 |East North Central 
@ -4 : : 17 8 8 8 167 2 6 8 178 Ohio 
5 4 1 ae a 5 6 1 8 74 2 1 2 77 | Indiana 
ak 1 3 ‘ 9 6 8 9 166 1 4 3 174 Illinois 
9 4 2 5 Q 4 94 see - on 94 Michigan 
7 im 3 Aes 4 9 1 13 96 a ; : Q 98 Wisconsin 
@ 1 = 7 a 2 Lesa 6 2 3 1 | 153 |West North Central 
2 ws 4 1 tee tee 28 1 Bi : * 29 Minnesota 
. oe : ory. 1 2 18 1 , 1 20 Towa 
: ae 2 1 Q2 1 84 Q m, 86 Missouri 
a oe ae in 4 aes . ak eae A he North Dakota 
: - cas vee : 1 Be 1 South Dakota 
3 ies vee : 4 Rs a ae 4 Nebraska 
ete aia sae . 6 2 Q 3 - 13 Kansas 
3 2 1 3 1 3 2 2 5 85 5 1 1 7 99 |South Atlantic 
ues oe i‘ tee 1 : 7 ate ft 7 Delaware 
i” vee 1 2 14 1 1 1 3 20 Maryland 
see - see ar ul 2 ae Q District of Columbia 
A ] 8 2 1 24 1 2 27 | Virginia 
vee vee “ 1 2 bit 1 2 A - 1 24 West Virginia 
. wee 1 5 ae 4 5 es 5 North Carolina 
Bei see vee wee vee 3 ee 4G a a 3 South Carolina 
tee 1 wee Sue ae 9 1 i Lee se 10 Georgia 
ators eis a ae ae 1 1 Florida 
1 1 2 1 3 1 3 61 6 3 2 72 |East South Central 
1 1 2 13 cate 3 5: 16 Kentucky 
ane 1 ae Q 30 Q te 32 Tennessee 
bak 2 ) 1 1 16 4 i Q1 Alabama 
me 1 Q bi 1 8 Mississippi 
wisn 2 1 2 2 27 4 23 1 55 |West South Central 
ee aoe xe er 2 5 Sibnt Se 5 Arkansas 
Bie 1 ms e 4 1 1 yr 1 7 Louisiana 
ae 1 1 — 4 Ree 3 aed ote 7 Oklahoma 
ars te Ee me sas pier oe 2 Soe ak 14 3 19 ae ee 36 Texas 
1 : 1 sak Meh 1 1 a, a gies 9 ses 5 oe e" 14 |Mountain 
ae ase m ae ee ieee of ne 1 ie 1 Montana 
1 ar a, ee ee Q os a Ao 2 Idaho 
at re ons a 1 1 8 = wi 4 Wyoming 
aoe 1 ates Ay 4 1 ae 5 Colorado 
<r ae 1 1 1 New Mexico 
tee ect ane Bg ae i Pre Arizona 
oe 1 She 5 ata ots 1 Utah 
ae ane ar ar sie ee es nee wae a kof Ae ats sua ame Nevada 
3 4 Te ae 1 2 Pe 2 4 83 vine a: 7 6 96 |Pacific 
a é nae hes roe eee ee 1 1 16 ec x 1 sf 17 Washington 
2 jot Te oe ex Se See ga aie 13 ee ni at are 13 Oregon 
i 4 bee oe 1 Q g 1 3 54 ‘aoe. ae 6 6 66 California 


*This analysis covers only plants that report directly to Tum Conrerenoz Boarp. In addition, Taz Conrerence Boarp also receives data from the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
alncludes duplication of 6 plants, each of which appears in the totals for two industries; therefore the net grand total is 2,001. 


from 2.8% to 2.2%. The remaining workers, the No changes of any importance were shown in the 
skilled men, are, of course, the highest paid group, data for production workers in shipyards. Employ- 
so the increase in the percentage of workers in this ment rose 1.6% in July, the second month in which the 


classification raised the total average earnings. number of employed workers was increased. Hourly 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
JULY, 1947 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Unskilled 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


InDUsTRY 


Agricultural implement...............- 
Automobiles guage odie sat oasis outer air 


Rayon produciig*sin;....s6s+ 450-408 
Cotton=-North ean we aete tse arenas vere 


et et et 


Purniture® ocp sais cares «ag weeane eins 
Hosiery and knit goods...............- 
Tron and steels ca dece cose ease aeinet ers 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 
Lumber and millwork, ..............+- 
Meat packings tide, tias sie meyajete/aes saree « 
Paintandsvarnish: stone ass «cue atera bts 2 
Paperandl pulp.cos.evacs Se aitocgenees.s 
Paper PLoductsss quissot sccm ace eo eee ties 
Printing—book and job................ 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 
Rubber nPitsoe Rar cm Merels boneares 


1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 
2. Other woolen products’........... 
Foundries and machine shops........... 
Ly MOUnGCICS peice ean cio ontis 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 
8. Heavy equipment.............+.: 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 
5iOthen productsec..- ss deccecseses 


24 INDUSTRIES® 


plc ral aaa alt al eM aN ah a IM ML al th hd 


Lal Beetle Bleed 


et 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into ac- 
count in a study of this character. 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Tae Conrrrence Boarp. 


earnings rose a little and the work week was de- 
creased 0.4 hour. 

Hourly earnings rose 0.4% from June to July. They 
have risen 13.2% since July, 1946, and 129.2% since 
1929. 

Weekly earnings declined 1.2% from the previous 
month, but were 12.5% greater than last July. Since 
1929, they have beem increased 87.7%. 

Real weekly earnings dropped 2.1% from June to 
July, but were 1.9% higher than July, 1946, and 
48.5% more than in 1929. 

Hours per week were 0.6 hour, or 1.5%, shorter in 
July than in June. They were 0.8% less than in July 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled 


Average ante Average Earnings in Dollars 
ee 


per k per 
Production Worker 


ms | 


a | 


be | 


WOW OHOIAANEHSOSADIMNWWOIABING 
be | 


DO DWAO WW HWSO WWW MOMAHWWODOW AMD 
HOR DOW HOWORWDOIWOAIWIOPOHOHMH ON 
 ~VA~I~WO WH HW WWHWOMWOARMOOMUAMOWWE 


—_— | ———_ |] | | | | 


2 
o 
° 
1 
3 


—————_ | | | | 


=} 
3 


oO 
0 he 


oS] 
a ¢ 
Oo 


—_-—————— |__| | | | TT SE 


© v0 
9 
© 
aR 


*Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Tur CoNFERENCE Boarb. 


*Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 


‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tue ConrereNnce Boarp. 

5Principally rugs. 4 

Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

rRevised. 


of last year and 17.8% less than the 1929 average. 


Employment was cut 1.9% between June and July. 
Since last July it has risen 5.0% and since 1929, 
23.8%. 


Man hours were 3.3% less in July than the month 
before. They were 4.2% greater than July, 1946, and 
1.7% more than in 1929. 

Payrolls were decreased 3.1% from June to July, 


but were 18.1% greater than the previous July. Since 
1929, they have been increased 132.3%. 


Evizasetu P, ALLISON 
Statistical Division 


Wage Increase Announcements, August, 1947 


Source: Company granting increase unless otherwise specified 


*Associated Hotel and Restaurant 
Clubs 
New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y, 
"Atlantic & Gulf Ship Operators Asso- 
ciation 


New York, N. Y. 


Balcer Brothers Motor Coach Company 
Bay City, Mich. 

*Baldwin Rubber Company.......... 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Cincinnati Street Railway Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


*Cleaners ONG CyelS; onsen ce endele en 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Clinton Machine Co. ..... 10... .0cs 
Clinton, Mich. 


*Contractors Employers Group, Inc. . 
Portland, Me. 

*Dyeing and finishing plants......... 
Rhode Island and Connecticut 


. The Flintkote Company...........-- 
Meridian, Miss. 

Greviers Miss IC. sterainiss + duomiecois 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


TT 


0! 
Worker! Amount 


WE 


WE 
WE 


WE 


WE 


WE 


*Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. - WE 


Akron, Ohio 

*Guild Hosiery Conference.........-- 
New York and Philadelphia 

*Gulf Shipbuilding Corporation.....- 
Mobile, Ala. 


James Heddon’s Sons.........-+++-> 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


*Tlinois Coal Operators Association. . . 
Chicago, Il 


Jefferson Island Salt Company....... 
Jefferson Island, La. 


*Lewin Metals Corporation....... rae 
St. Louis, Mo. 


*Lumber companies.....--- asitay satis > 
Cray Harbor and Olympia, Wash 
The Maryland Drydock Company.... 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Increase 
Date Number 
Effective Affected 
22% - 2,000 
average 
$.30 hr. n.d. 10,000 
5% 6-16 20,000 
$.05 hr. 8-1 70 
$.06 hr. n.a 1,000 
$.12 hr. 7-1 2,300 
$.10 hr. 8-11 1,000 
$.10 hr. n.a 900 
$.1214 hr.| 10-15 200 
$.05 hr. 8-4 8,000 
$.06 hr. 7-1 500 
$.15 hr. 7-1 1,062 
None n.a n.a 
$.07 to n.a 2,000 
$.18 hr. 
$.12 br. 7-28 3,800 
$.06 hr. 6-9 n.a 
$1.96 day} 7-1 17,000 
$.05 hr. 8-1 300 
$9.00 wk. 9-1 30 
$.13 hr. n.d. 800 
$.60 day 4-1 na 
$.18 hr. 7-31 380 
$.12 hr. 8-19 4,320 
$31.50 mo. 7-28 250 
$37.50 mo. 
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Previous Rate or Range 


$1.02 hr. 


na. 


8.752 
average 
8.95 to 
$1.10 hr. 


1.3714 
hr. 


n.d. 


$.72 hr. 


at eee 


n.a. 


$11.09 day 


$.69 hr. 
n.d. 


$.9314 to 
$1.33 hr. 


$12.16 day 


| (TOTS ees| |S Saeeieoee areca es) eee 


5-1-46 


n.d. 


7-146 
7-1+46 


n.d. 


n.d. 


n.a. 


Remarks 


A Sa Ra ee 
Five-day week. (Hotel Front Service Employees 
Union, AFL) 


Agreement reached July 28, 1947. (Brotherhood 
of Painters and Decorators, AFL) 

Seven-day vacation after 1 year’s service, begin- 
ning 7-31-47. Nine paid holidays at sea except 
when a holiday falls on Sunday, the following 
Monday will not be regarded as such, (Sea- 
farers Int. Union, AFL) 

(UAW-CIO) 


An additional 4¢ per hour will be placed in insur- 
ance and retirement fund. Agreement ratified 
August 3. (UAW-CIO) 

Additional $¢ per hour effective December 1. 
(Amalgamated Assn. St., Electric Ry., and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, AFL) 

Double time over 12 hours, Three paid holidays, 
(Cleaners & Dyers Union, AFL) 

Contract includes production plan giving the 
workers a bonus ranging from 50¢ for each motor 
over 800 to $2.00 for each motor over 1,300 pro- 
duced daily. Agreement ratified 8-17 (UAW-CIO) 

(Raise granted to AFL carpenters by 24 south- 
western Main contractors.) 

New agreement provides for 10¢ increase for 
maintenance workers, a differential of 5¢ for 
8rd shift and improved hospitalization benefits, 
vacation allowances and overtime pay provi- 
sions. Seven plants involved. (Federation of 
Dyers, CIO) 

(Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, AFL) 


Paid holidays will be considered as time worked 
for computation of overtime. Makes wage in- 
crease equivalent to $.155 per hour. (Flour Mill 
Workers, AFL) [Press reports indicate that a 
15¢ increase was also given to employees of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mill Company, the Internation- 
al, the Russell Miller and the Standard Milling 
Companies in Buffalo.] 

Six paid holidays. Agreement announced August 
18. (United Rubber Workers, CIO) 

Announced August 22. Fourteen companies. 
(American Federation of Hosiery Workers, CIO) 

(Mobile Metal Trades Council, AFL) [Press re- 
ports indicate that a similar 12¢ increase was 
given to the Waterman Steamship Corporation, 
Repair Division]. 

Additional $.01 per hour increase as wage adjust- 
ment on specific jobs. Additional $.05 per hour 
increase, retroactive to 6-9, provided the 1941 
standard of production is reached within six 
months. (UAW-CIO) 

New agreement provides for the increase of the 
producers’ contribution to the welfare and re- 
tirement fund from 5¢ to 10¢ per ton. (Progres- 
sive Mine Workers, Ind.) 

1 week’s vacation after 2 years’ service; 2 weeks 
after 5 years’ service. (Int. Chemical Workers, 
AFL) iNo union for salaried employees.) 

Time-and-one-half for Sundays. Six paid holi- 
days. Twenty-minute paid lunch period. Rati- 
fied 8-14. (Progressive Metal Workers Council, 
CIO 

om Boommen’s and Rafters Union of the Int. 
Woodworkers of America, CIO) 

Supervisory employees. (Independent union.) 

Nonsupervisory employees. (IUMSWA, CIO) 

Employees covered by wage-hour law. 

Employees exempt from wage-hour law. (No 
union for salaried employees.) Three weeks’ 
vacation for all employees with 20 years’ service. 


WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, AUGUST, 1947—Continued 


Previous Rate of Range 


Ty eg Remarks 


Worker! gee poe Rate Effective 

—— ss ee ee | | — 

McDonnell Aircraft Corporation..... WE | $.12 hr. 2,800 | $1.30 hr. | 4-22-46 | (Int. Assn. Machinists, Ind.) 
St. Louis, Mo. average 

opi S |%5.50 wk. 400 |$91.70 wk.| 2-11-46 | (No union) 
average 

The Murray Corporation of America. .| WE | $.15 hr. 7,000 n.d na (UAW-CIO) 

Detroit, Mich. S 10% 1,500 na n.a. | (No union) é 

‘Nashua Manufacturing Company...} WE | $.05 hr. 4,000 n.a na Increase affects Nashua and Jackson mills. 
Nashua, N. H. (Textile Workers’ Union, CIO) 7 

*National Assn. of Manufacturers off WE | $.08 to 8,000 n.d. n.d (American Flint Glass Workers’ Union, AFL) 
Pressed and Blown Glassware $.10 br 

New Bedford Cotton Manufacturers’| WE | 3.05 hr 12,000 | ¢.83 hr. | 1-6-47 | Five holidays with pay. Vacations as follows: 

Assn. min. 1 year’s service, 2% of gross pay for past year; 
New Bedford, Mass. 3 years’ service, 3% of pay for previous 
year; 5 years and over, 4% of gross pay for pre- 
vious year. (Textile Workers Union, 
[Press reports indicate that a similar increase 
was given to textile workers in the Fall River 
area. 
Parke, Davis & Company............ WE | $8.15 hr. 2,800 n.a n.d (United Chemical Workers, CIO) 
Detroit, Mich. s 10% 1,200 n.a n.d (No union) 

Pennsylvania—Central Airlines Cor-} WE | $.14 hr. 950 n.a n.d A 7th paid holiday. 5¢ and 9¢ per hour shift 
poration differential. Sick pay but first day not paid for. 
Washington, D. C. (Int. Assn. Machinists) 

Pepperell Manufacturing Company...| WE $.05 br 4,500 See 1-47 __| Paid holidays and insurance benefits, equivalent 
Biddeford and Lewiston, Me., Fall remarks to 3¢ per hour, were also granted. ious in- 
River, Mass. crease: 10¢ per hour. (Textile Workers Union 

Pratt, Read & Compa WE | 3.05 h 730 9-43 Hier “ i i 
ie é DANYonee cate ee i r. $.75 to Also, six paid holidays, two weeks’ vacation with 

voryton, Conn. oat $1.50 hr pay after five years, and more liberal medical 
Ss : “ 100 | $2,500 to n.d and insurance plans. (United Furniture Workers 
$15.00 wk. $8,000 yr of crawl e CIO) (No union for salaried 

Public Service Coordinated Transport,| WE |8.16/2 hr. 6,500 | $1.1314 | 7-1-46 Kio opus vacation after $ years’ service; 
ped E eens Service Interstate Trans- hr. 6 holidays for nonoperators; Thanksgiving and 
ea sca ouiDeny Christmas for operators; 8 hours’ straight pay 

ewark, N. J. for holidays not worked and time-and-one-half 
“4 — Vapi St., Electric Ry., and 
° 5 oor ac. oyees, AFL’ 
epee Textile Machinery Com-| WE | $.05 hr. 3,000 ni n.d Also additional japebae fas sick iia cad 
Me ee | valet. Meters ~ der Any << Au- 
- pty acne gust 3. e Workers’ Union, 
Se sy he gana Daiaie ce neal WE Foes 9,000 n.d. n.a. 15¢ increase in basic hourly rates, plus 10¢ per. 
hour “cost of living adjustment” for a period of 
5 See Sine a one year. (Oil Workers Int. Union, CIO) 
ee ae 40 n.a. ‘a. | Approximately 17% of the basic salaried payroll 
was distributed on a sliding scale basis to all 
ane Nap in not in excess of $15,000. 
*Todd-Johnson Dry D Laos 
ae Oven a x ocks, Inc......] WE | $.12 hr. 1,000 n.a n.d. | Agreement reached July 28. (Union not given.) 

*Todd Shipyards Corporation........ 12 hr. . . 2 
Brooklyn. y Yo He ney artis WE | $.12 hr 24,000 | $1.38 hr. na Also improved vacations and working conditions. 
and New Ocledis, La: Sacee i rte Bs Woten Clonee of 

The United Piece Dye Works........ 05 hr. hentohpemedlata sng moe ce 
Ladin. J: NAAR WE | 3.05 hr 1,000 mar 846 Previous rates: Ist shift, $1.18; 2nd shift, $1.18; 

remarks ak ek - a (Federation of Textile Dyers & 

United States Envelope Company.... 10 hr. . este 
Springfield, Mass, pe pany WE | $.10 hr 2,500 n.a n.d. Six paid holidays, as week's vacation for 1 year’s 

e; 2 weeks’ vacation for 3 years’ service. 
S | $10 br. 600 n.d. age 5% bonus based on profits when sufficient. 
(AFL union in 8 plants, CIO union in 2 plants, 

i - ecnplonnd y 7 plants.) (No union for salaried 
e United States Time Corporation.| WE S A 
Waterbury and Middlebury, Conn. eee 2,300 na n.d 5¢ per hour, effective 5-10-47, additional 1¢ 

cS) See 205 ea effective 8-2-47, additional 2¢ effective 1-3-48. 
remarks ei ‘™ | Wage earners will receive $ paid holidays in 
1947, effective 9-1, and 6 paid holidays beginnin 
"Wester “Pennsylvania, Sf (No usion freee cct eo ial Union} 
estern Pennsylvania Motor Car-| WE |$.171 n for salaried employees 
aoe heed $.1774 hr 2,500 | $1.16 hr. n.d, General transport drivers. [nee a: approved. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. wE | 820 hr. hin maximum 8-1. (Teamsters Union, AFL 
na, n.a Household movers. Settlement reached 8-13, 

Western Union Telegraph Company] WE | $.10 hr. 380 | 81.56 hr (Teamsters Union, AFL) 

: (Cable Division) , ~| ee (American Communications Association, CIO) 

*Yellow Cab Company Peres iene WE 8.0 i 

Pittsburgh, Pa. hone ar a me na.  |(Taxi Drivers Union. AFL) 


1Type of worker: S—salaried employees; WE—wage earners. 


*Obtained from press reports. Information not verified by company. n.a.Not available 
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